























THE EARL OF 


THE portrait of the dead philanthropist 
is well worth studying. Look at the no- 
ble contour of the face! Behold the firm, 
deliberate chin! There is no weakness, 
no vacillation there. It tells of a char- 


SHAFTESBURY. 


acter well based in steadiness of purpose, 
and with no lack of warmth, and even 
ardor in the pursuit of an object. The 
same story is told in the upper lip. It is 
firm and determined, even rigid. There 
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is something of austerity in the long 
droop of the outer flap of the lip. It in- 
dicates precision also, and would be hard 
but for the fold in the cheek indicating 
benevolence and hospitality. ‘Then look 
at the nose. It would be hard to find a 
more common-sense organ. It is no 
nose to philander with Greek statues and 
dream over decayed glories, but is one 
- to deal with the facts of every-day life. 
It is not weakly, curious and inquisitive ; 
neither is it suspicious and cynical ; nor 
perhaps very speculative, but it is crit- 
ical, inductive, argumentative, and with 
a good deal of originality of method. It 
is the nose of a banker, a manufacturer, 
an engineer, a statesman. It isa good, 
defensive nose, but not the nose of a sol- 
dier ; it indicates industry and economy, 
and yet betrays generosity, though with- 
out squandering. The eye indicates a 
cold, clear intellect, with method, and a 
dry way of marshalling facts ; language 
without wordiness, and a certain facility 
in dealing with indigested material. 

Coming to the brow, we have indica- 
tion of a sound and precise, though not 
a great intellect. Order, calculation, ob- 
servation, a quick appreciation and ready 
memory of facts, critical acumen, and 
knowledge of men ; these are some of the 
salient points. Not much wit, no more 
humor ; the sense of physical beauty sub- 
ordinate to the sense of utility, the idea 
subject to the moral sense. ‘These limit- 
ations give some narrowness to the in- 
tellect and to the intellectual sympathies. 
But there is no such narrowness of moral 
sympathy. A man, one would say, al- 
most entirely without imagination, not 
likely to condemn a novel as a falsehood 
long drawn out, but somewhat that way 
inclined. His sympathies are largely so- 
cial, because so social himself. 

Look at the fulness of the occipital re- 
gion, especially at the point indicative of 
Love of children and Friendship. He 
would make home the image of heaven 
here below, and he would consider the 
one who neglected home and abused its 
sanctities as the greatest sinner. A man, 


moreover, of incessant activities,impelled 
to work, more by his sense of duty, and 
his dissatisfaction with a task unfinished, 
than by that restless energy which makes 
men ascend Alpine peaks and burrow 
amid Arctic ice. 

But the glory of the man are his great 
moral powers and their development. 
One may often see men with larger Be- 
nevolence. But Benevolence without the 
guiding influence of conscience, rever- 
ence and good sense is as likely to do 
harm as good ; but here conscience, sense 
of justice, the feeling of duty take the 
lead. Then come Veneration, Hope 
and Spirituality, the latter perhaps sub- 
servient to the others. Although full of 
faith, founded on the word of promise, 
he was not a superstitious man. Hesaw 
no ghosts, believed in no apparitions, 
and had a very limited belief in what is 
called the supernatural. But he had a 
very clear sense of the divine in the hu- 
man; and it was his constant aim to 
foster and educate that divine, and re- 
press the brute and ape. 

L. N, FOWLER. 


The death of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
following so closely that of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, has caused much lamentation 
among the needy, sorrowful and lowly 
in England. In faith so widely differ- 
ing, yet in practice, purpose, determina- 
tion, purity of character, simplicity of 
life, and scholarly attainments so like 
these two men were beloved by all peo- 
ple, and henceforth the names of Monte- 
fiore and Shaftesbury will be remember- 
ed with gratitude and their mention will 
kindle kindly thoughts and stimulate 
good motives. 

When a man of renown falls out of the 
ranks of the great battle of life, the ques- 
tion first to arise, is, ‘* Who will stand in 
his place?” Many people of wealth have 
generous impulses, are overflowing with 
genuine sympathy, yet lack the execu- 
tive ability necessary to make these im- 
pulses valuable. Lamentably deficient 
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are many really excellent people in the 
discrimination which insures the best 
use of their benefactions. 

In Lord Shaftesbury all the elements 
of a grand philanthropic life were har- 
moniously blended. He possessed in a 
large degree the courage to follow up 
his convictions of a needed reform to a 
successful climax, and was never slow to 
use the lever of good English money to 
uproot an evil. In that he had the ad- 
vantage of many a brave and wise hu- 
manitarian, who fails to convince the 
pockets of the rich into comradeship with 
his heart. Lord Shaftesbury did not need 
to ‘go a begging” for the wherewithal 
to prove his statements. Perhaps next 
in value to him, with his ample means, 
was the hearty co-operation of his wife 
and children in all his benevolent enter- 
prises. 

Lord Shaftesbury was born in London, 
April 28, 1801. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he won distinction for 


thorough scholarship. As Lord Ashley, 


he represented varions constituencies in 
the House of Commons. In 1851 he be- 
came, by the death of his father, Earl 
Shaftesbury and entered the House of 
Lords. The unflinching integrity of the 
man was proven when Sir Robert Peel 
was called to the Premiership the second 
time, as he then positively refused longer 
to hold office under a Prime Minister, 
who would not give his:support to ‘“‘ the 
ten hour bill” which Lord Ashley had 
in charge. From that time until his 
death he was independent in politics, de- 
voting his time as a statesman to the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes and the abatement of 
suffering among the poor. A statesman 
in the best sense of the word he realized 
that benefactions to the needy, and dia- 
tribes against their wrongs were but 
wasted ammunition in an important war- 
fare. If the law did not cover the same 
ground with a restraining hand in every 
enterprise Lord Shaftesbury agitated for 
laws on the subject, and many of the 
sanitary provisions and acts concerning 


the employment of women and children 
in the factories owe their existence to his 
energy and persistence. He did not say 
to others ‘‘do this,” but that which he 
saw needed doing he did promptly. His 
heart being engaged in the work, his 
hands, his pen, his eloquent tongue and 
his open purse were ever joined with it. 

The London Times says :—‘‘ There are 
men now living who remember how 
the evidence collected by him concerning 
the treatment of children in factories 
sent a thrill of horror through the length 
and breadth of England.” That was the 
beginning of his career as a humanita- 
rian and fearless advocate of the rights 
of the poor. He was then but thirty-two 
years old, and presented to the world the 
sublime spectacle of a man of wealth, 
culture and talent giving up the promise 
of a bright career in the world of letters 
for the actual drudgery of personal in- 
vestigation of sanitary, moral, and men- 
tal conditions among the lowest class of 
London’s poor. To his efforts at that 
time the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelity to Children owes its present 
power. 

Many characteristic anecdotes are told 
of him. Henever forgot a face to which 
his attention had been called ; he never 
refused a token of kindly regard from 
any of his protegés and would turn away 
from a nobleman’s cultured conversation 
to hear the broken tale of a sorrow- 
stricken charwoman or a boot-black in 
* hard luck.” 

The costermongers of London, when 
they realized that it was through ‘Lord 
Shaftesbury’s efforts that their patient 
beasts were more kindly cared for and 
their business correspondingly improved 
presented him with the handsomest 
donkey in the city. Jack was graciously 
accepted, and became a great pet with 
the Earl and his family at Fokestone. 

When on October ist, the news fell like 
a knell on London “ Lord Shaftesbury is 
dead |” the people mourned as for a fa- 
ther. In token of their appreciation 
of his good works ‘‘ the poor of London 
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came in vast crowds” to follow the re- 
mains of the philanthropist to his last 
resting-place. 

‘In politics he was conservative, but 
when he rose to address a meeting he 
was greeted with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and probably addressed more people upon 
a wider scope of subjects than any other 
man,” says the London Times. One 
source of his convincing eloquence was 
that he first carefully investigated a sub- 
ject, then studied out the best course of 
action. His facts no man could gainsay ; 
his remedies he believed in and was will- 
ing to pay the price of first experiments. 

In all the churches of the great city of 
London ceremonial services were held 
on the Sabbath following the death of 
Lord Shaftesbury. Neither creeds nor 
language interfered with the tributes to 
the memory of a good man, noble beyond 
the titles earthly decorations can bestow. 

Canon Duckworth in his sermon at 


Westminster Abbey, October 14, after 
alluding to the frivolous character of 
modern society said, ‘‘ How refreshing 
is the spectacle of a life lived grandly 
aloof from these and all other vanities, 
all the mean and be-littling influences at 
work in our gereration—such a life as 
that of which England is now mourning 
the close, devoted almost to the last hour 
of its lengthened span to the most solid 
employments and the most beneficent 
ends. There is, indeed, hope for us amid 
many tokens of degeneracy if we can 
appreciate the surpassing beauty and 
dignity of such a career as Lord Shaftes- 
bury. For no more precious gift can 
God bestow upon a nation than such an 
example as that great Christian philan- 
thropist has bequeathed, not only. to the 
order of which he was the noblest orna- 
ment, but to every class of the commun- 
ity, fcr whose sake he ‘‘ scorned delights 
and lived laborious days.” 


HEROSHIP AND HARDSHIP. 


Y heroship I mean great funda- 
mental qualities which make one 


man the leader of leaders. Genius, in- 
tellect we might call it, were not moral 
energies required—the soul of heroship, 
without which the work of genius is 
ephemeral like the Napoleonic pheno- 
mena. Moral qualities exist in all, but 
more or less shorn of their active virtue 
by some unsuspected Delilah which 
makes them soliloquizing Samsons, 
merely, and haranguing sensations 
rather than revolutionizing influences. 
The difference between heroes and 
leaders is that one hero suffices many 
generations, while one generation is 
sufficient for many leaders. These are 
not altogether worthless, keeping awake 
the nation, as they do, with their hue 
and cry till the true hero comes to breathe 
into ita new, eternalspark. But withal, 
they are mere physickers, not scourges 
of disease and heralds of health like a 
Moses, a Mahomet, a Luther, a Shake- 
speare, or an Emerson, heroes differently 


implemented for the different needs of 
their respective age, but intrinsically of 
the same unalloyed moral stuff—soul 
energy and sincerity. Heroship gives a 
new impulse in a new direction; revolu- 
tionizes externally and internally, per- 
ceptibly or imperceptibly, according to 
the times or the character of the impulse. 
Genius merely busies itself with what 
already is. It has no travails which give 
birth to one entirely new object. His- 
torians, philosophers, moralizers, doc- 
trinists, reformers, are the after-glow of 
past heroship. Elements of a truth are 
many, so are aspects. And, after the 
first onward impulse is given, the world 
must needs divide and subdivide the 
precious leaven to satisfy the universal 
hunger for peculiar possession. This is 
their task, dressing in relishable variety 
the manna of an out-of-the-dessert lead- 
ing hero. They are the Joshuas of an 
Exodus after the Moses has gone. 

The stern law of progress evolves 
nothing without a heavy tribute of hard- 
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ships. We know, therefore, that this is 
the necessary environment of heroship. 
But by astrange grossness of conception 
we give these hardships a most material 
character, make poverty, adversity, 
physical suffering of some kind our 
criterion of good qualities. The highest 
capacity must be bent to the lowest pos- 
sibility, and wade in the slum of life to 
make itself. For we are proud un- 
believers ever, and would not recognize 
a hero unmarked with the poor tortures 
within our narrow conception or experi- 
ence. Like all errors founded upon some 
vague principle of truth, this error is 
strong and asserts itself as truth to us on 
the strength of its foundation and plausi- 
bility. We are taking the symbol for 
the symbolized. Nature produced the 
one, perhaps, for the purpose of giving 
us a rough insight through her similes 
into the spiritual character of hardships, 
and, alas, we are content to live by her 
rude pictures uninterpreted, build up 
beliefs on the shadow of appearances. 
Where the evil effect comes in we shall 
see immediately. 

The simple instinct to recognize valor, 
fitness for chieftainship in youth, emerg- 
ing unquailing from hard usage, trial, 
tortures, and so forth, which nature has 
taught savage nations, was right neces- 
sary, a law of existence unconsciously 
obeyed, and not vehicled into all sorts of 
by-beliefs. They prepared these trial 
tortures with their own hands, had no 
belief that destiny would make any for 
them, as our civilization makes destiny 
bring poverty racks ; and knew that such 
trials would merely show what the youth 
could, or could not be. We, with our 
superior intelligence and humane civili- 
zation, let them be bruised and battered 
in the struggle for existence, and are 
more barbarous and stupid calling this 
destiny a making of her hero. Instinct 
developed into reason! It fashioning a 
cruel faith of self-help around the sym- 
bol of a fact! This is some excuse for 
scarcity of philanthropists at least ; their 
timely assistance and relief might deprive 


the world of its prospective hero by spoil- 
ing him. So we let millions of quivering, 
sensitive souls stretch on this hero-man- 
ufacturing rack to find the one who will 
not be vanquished. This one, who 
would have been a hero without the 
rack, we hold up and cry, ‘‘ see the uses 
of adversity?” This isall wrong. Be- 
cause we have a confused knowledge 
that heroism and hardship go together, 
because there is something in a hero’s 
face, in his influence, something in his 
heart sincerity touching ours so deeply, 
which tells us that he has suffered, 
fought, though we know not what, is it 
wise to grasp at some physical substance, 
the nearest to our immediate comprehen- 
sion, and call this the mill of destiny in 
which he has been ground out a hero ? 
Without a deeper insight into the mean- 
ing of a fact, if we would only let alone 
our reasoning and building up of beliefs, 
and be simple minded in its acceptation 
as our savage ancestors. Truth came to 
them by instinct, they obeyed it by 
action unconsciously, and it was whole- 
some. We analyze its outer shell, reason 
a conglomeration of gross materialism 
into it, and get a world of misery and 
error which every hero must put up 
with as the necessary process of his 
development. What we should take out 
of this universal belief in physical hard- 
ships being the making of heroes, is the 
nature-veil through which we interpret 
everything of a spiritual character. No 
matter what the consistence of truth 
we must always grasp at some visible, 
palpable substance of it. Do we not see 
that the harsh circumstances in which 
fortune has placed him do not really 
make him a hero, but merely prove him 
one a little before he can do so in his 
own proper hero element? No need of 
crying to him self-help ; it is his essen- 
tial composition. He is a hero in em- 
bryo ; great qualities are all there in mini- 
ature. And fortune, handling him rough- 
ly without breaking the spirit, is but a 
prefigurement of what his hardiness will 
eventually endure triumphantly amid 
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opposing elements of error. If harsh 
circumstances made heroes why have 
we not more? Then, too, what made 
one of our palace-reared Moses, our 
affluent, idolized Goethe, our easy-situ- 
ated Emerson? We find heroes as 
diversely situated as other people. The 
latter rise unheroic above their circum- 
stances, or fall according to capacity ; 
the former rise always in any condition. 
The hero will show himself in his time, 
be he reared in palace or hovel, fighting 
spiritually the vanity of empty shows or 
physically the battles of poverty. Cir- 
cumstances may place him, but they do 
not make or unmake him. Luther's 
qualities did not place him at the head 
of the Reformation. It was the spirit of 
the Reformation or the spirit of the age. 
In an Italian atmosphere, a less ration- 
alistic age, he might have been a Savo- 
narola, or a Hildebrand, not less a man 
of unshorn moral energy and truth; 
not less a hero, but another kind of one. 
This is the bit of argument which icon- 
oclasts of hero worship have for belit- 
tling great men into creatures, tools of 
the times. Tools, indeed, which times 
have made into appropriate use, but the 
rude metal of which they no more made 
than did our extolled mills of adversity. 

The real hardships of heroship are ex- 
clusive and twofold ; spiritual, as the 
soul’s struggle with the problems of 
life ; material, as they encounter opposi- 
tion and ridicule, That soul agony in 
which the Sublime One of Nazareth 
struggled forty days in the wilderness, 
and that persecution which even upon 
the cross could not hush his victorious 
cry, ‘‘It is finished!” typifies the two 
fire-trials of all heroship. Moses heard 
the divine voice in the burning bush 
after wanderings in despair ; Mohammed 
conceived his mission in the barren soli- 
tudes of the cave; Luther learned his 
soul’s discipline in the austerities of the 
convent. But shall we say that these 


incidents furnish anything but the clue 
to an inward fact? Other revealers of 
new, moral truths, had no such trying 





conditions, and we know only by their 
utterances, steeped in the language of a 
common soul-experience, that they 
passed through a similar spiritual Geth- 
semane which determined their hero- 
ship. They all first beheld the incongru- 
ousness of life—error throed, truth 
behind it ; peace sought through conten- 
tions ; its good everywhere the object, 
the bad everywhere the means ; a uni- 
versal silent fact permeating life, known 
instinctively, but not found practically ; 
and felt the first throes of that mighty 
woe which is audible in every living 
thing and fills the annals of history with 
records of tears and blood. That was 
their common spiritual hardship. For, 
with them, to feel intensely was to will 
intensely, and to do intensely. And 
whatever they did thereafter, bore the 
impress of that first travail of the soul 
which the rest of humanity, because it 
appealed to them so strongly, and which 
yet it feels in a much less degree, must 
needs identify with material hardships 
more familiar experiences. In reality, 
however, Christ would have been no 
less a Saviour had he taught from the 
throne of David instead of on the high- 
way, any more than Moses was less a 
deliverer of the people of Israel, because 
he was reared in the palaces of the Pha- 
raohs. Prince, or lowly Nazarene, we 
have but to read their laws to know that 
they were the triumphant result of 
thought in sorrow and self-forgetfulness 
in pity. The philosopher of Concord, 
yielding his pulpit of divinity for the 
temple of nature, we have but to read his 
works to know that he came by his hard- 
won truths through a similar Christ’s 
‘* wilderness.” And so we might say of 
every true hero whose influence is im- 
mortal. To go down into the depth of hu- 
man suffering, vice, ignorance, and bring 
forth that redeeming spark of truth over 
which, and themselves, the world has 
pulled, like blind Samson, a great edifice 
of error, is the ‘‘ descending into hell” 
which stamps the savior marks of 
suffering and victory upon the hero, 
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With these strengthening their convic- 
tion of a right or wrong ; with these 
showing through every utterance and 
teaching, they touch and quicken and 
lift humanity in spite of itself. For we 
are so far from comprehending the 
Seer’s vision and plans that a certain 
untowardness characterizes our scarcely 
conscious yielding to his moulding influ- 
ence. 

This brings us to the hero’s second 
hardship—the battle without against our 
confused, timid efforts of progress, by 
which he proves himself to us the ex- 
ceptional man. While he has shown 
that he has everything in common with 
humanity, susceptibilities, impulses, 
sympathies, and the ills of fortune, he 
will show that humanity has not every- 
thing in common with him. His im- 
pulses to make new paths evidence his 
likeness to us, for we are all given to 
pioneering on pleasant remunerative 
ground. But his doing it through 
forests of opposition and no thought or 
prospect of reward except self satisfac- 
tion, shows our unlikeness to him. 
There is his material hardships which 
prove him a hero. We are so quick to 
formulate something, anything to go by 
upon hearsay and appearance, anxious 
only to get into some poor apology of a 
haven. So we build from these a mind’s 
habitation, impregnable as we think, but 
snail’s houses in reality. We dare not 
stick our busy consciousness beyond its 
walls that it does not come in unpleasant 
contact with new facts and sensations 
threatening to over-rumple our frail 
structure of faith. So we wisely keep 
within and make protecting bulwarks 
of customs, dogmas, and cast-iron creeds. 
But the hero can not be content with 
such housings. So he goes about home- 
less, with no wadding for his ears, and 
no blinds over his: eyes, sees what we do 
not, and is called a visionary; hears 
what we do not, and is called crazed. 
Altogether he is a lonely wanderer un- 
solicited by any but truth. He is re- 
mote. He has first. to. grapple with ob- 


structing errors, has to dive into the 
middle of life’s phcnomenal strife, and 
eliminate that single particle of truth 
which has been its food. This truth is, 
that truth exists, and that the whole 
world is seeking it in her thousand in- 
harmonious ways. Knowledge of this 
gives him the key to a better way. He 
realizes the necessity and consequence of 
bold confidence, and faces it like a hero. 
The world expresses in timid half articu- 
lated sentences, which constitute their 
issues and theories, what they are now 
startled to hear in full trumpet tones 
from the hero. We creep through all 
sorts of crevices for light. He tears 
down our miserable inclosures, lets in a 
whole flood of it, and is blamed for 
blinding us. What matter? An age 
may be required to right its confusion, 
but the light is brought for a dozen ages 
to see, and to work by. We may again 
build our pet inclosures of formulas and 
beliefs, but they are now more spacious 
and the hero’s plan is visible in all. It 
is through the pioneering, the physical 
and spiritual hardships of heroes that 
we arrive at larger planes of life and 
reach all our moral ultimatums. 
BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 


PS ope 


ALL CANNOT BE GREAT. 


All men cannot be great ; 
Within the church or state. 
Were they, then there would be 
The mediocrity, 

And no man mountainous, 
To look down. upon us. 

If one gift has been given 
By an indulgent Heaven, 

Let us not envy men 

Who have the golden ten; 
And let no napkin hold 

The single gift of gold. 

If all were eloquent 

Of speech and sentiment, 
And audiences were made 
Of orators by trade, 

All speaking the same strain, 


Babel would come again. 
GrorGe W. Buneay: 
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FAMILIAR TALKS ON PHRENOLOGY FOR OUR YOUNG 
READERS. No. 1. 


HILE the range of mental science 

is so vast that the grandest intel- 

lects can not grasp all that it involves the 
principles that lie at its basis, and the pri- 
mary laws that govern the relation of the 
organs of the brain, may be understood 
by the young. The great lawyer, Rufus 
Choate, once said that ‘‘There was no 
thought too intricate for a popular audi- 
ence, if rightly presented.” The funda- 
mental thoughts of Phrenology are great, 
but they can be comprehended by chil- 
dren, if care be taken in the use of 
words that belong to children. We say 
that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
This is a great fact, admitted by all. 
Just as the hammer is the instrument 
the carpenter uses to drive a nail, or the 
saw is the instrument he uses to cut a 
board nicely in two parts, so the brain 
is the instrument, or tool, or organ, 


that the human mind employs to make 


known its ideas, its feelings, wants, etc. 

We do not know the nature of the 
mind itself, no one does; but through 
the brain we get a knowledge of its 
action, and by watching different people 
we find that scarcely any two are alike. 
The boy knows that his mother is very 
different from his father in some things. 
One parent may be very kind, tender, 
loving ; the other may be cold, severe, 
fretful and peevish. One may be often 
ready for a romp, or to show him how 
to do the puzzling sum in arithmetic, or 
how to parse the hard sentence in gram- 
mar ; the other may scold because the 
children are making ‘‘ too much noise,” 
and sternly tell them they are lazy or 
stupid when they complain of ‘‘ hard 
lessons.” 

Children soon learn their parents’ 
minds,—they read their faces and know 
when father is in a good humor, and 
whether or not mother will let them do 
something their hearts are set upon. 
Thus the young folks in our homes be- 


come mind-readers in their way, and 
very good mind-readers too, and it is 
not a difficult thing to teach them the 
science of mind-reading; to add rules 
and methods to what they have learned 
for themselves in an instinctive way. 

It is very common to see people, old 
and young, in a state of anger—what 
we often call ‘“‘mad.” Something has 
taken place that does not suit their 
wishes—what they expected—and they 
‘get into a passion,” and stamp about 
furiously ; their eyes flash, their faces 
are wrinkled and strained into very 
ugly shapes; they scold, threaten all 
sorts of terrible things, even swear, 
and may, if their passion goes to ex- 
tremes, do serious injury to some per- 
son or thing. A boy or girl when in- 
fluenced by rage has an expression very 
much like that in the picture, and our 





Cross-Patcu. 


young reader, if he does not like to look 
in the glass when he is ‘‘mad” can see 
by the picture how he looks—what a 
pretty face he makes when “‘in a tan- 
trum.” 

We have heard of a little girl who 
was much given to getting into a rage 
when displeased about anything. She 
would kick and stamp about, and knock 
things over, sometimes breaking valu- 
able articles. Her mother tried different 
ways to break this disposition, and 
finally took her to a mirror, and showed 
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her how she looked when in a bad tem- of strength—base ball, nine-pins, foot- 
per. This was repeated several times, ball, etc., have this organ large. 

and had the effect of making a great It does its right work too in helping 
change in her character. Now this girl men and women, boys and girls to face 
had a pretty large organ of Destructive- danger and do heroic deeds. It helps to 
make them enduring, to stand a great 
amount of hard work, pain and suffer- 





DESTRUCTIVENESS LARGE. 


Age tay gers +t DESTRUCTIVENESS SMALL. 
mess in her brain, and when it was ; . . 
: . ing without becoming worn out and 
greatly excited and allowed to have }oken down. Soldiers whd can stand 
its way, without being held in by long marches and then go into battle and 


other organs like Cautiousness, Con- fight for hours ; hunters and travellers 
scientiousness, Benevolence, Veneration 


and others, of each of which weshall have 
something to say in future numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it made 
her appear ugly, and furious, and 
wicked. 

Destructiveness is an organ of the brain 
that lies down in the side of the head. 
The ear is just below it. The picture of 
@ man’s head shows it very large, because 
the parts above the ear swell out so much 
and make the head look very broad. 
The other picture shows it very small. 
You may ask why we have such an or- 
gan in our heads? We answer because 
it is needed in our every-day life. Its 
right way of acting is to incline us to do 
those things that belong to our sphere. 
When active and strong it makes people 
industrious, energetic and disposed to 
carry out what they undertake. Men - 
and women who like hard work that 
uses the hands have large Destructive- Henry M. Sraner. 
ness, and boys who like to use a ham- whocanclimb steep and high mountains 
mer and other tools that require much —all show large Destructiveness. There 
force ; and when they play, like games is an organ we call Combativeness in the 
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brain—we shall describe it in a future 
number—which gives a boy courage and 
boldness, but to carry out any venture 
that is trying, painful and severe, he 
needs Destructiveness. 

Men who are found of adventure, and 
go into unknown regions, steer their 
ships into the ice-ribbed seas of the far 


SuepxerD Doe. 
North to find the so-called North Pole, 
or brave the beasts and wild tribes of Cen- 
tral Africa, are broad headed. Lieutenant 
Schwatka who has told such interesting 
stories of Arctic exploration, and Henry 
Stanley whose name every schoolboy 


It is very interesting to see the differ- 
ence that animalsshow when this organ 
is large or small. Suvage, ferocious an- 
imals generally are very large in De- 
structiveness, and the docile, kind ones 
that children are found of are small or 
moderate in it. The tiger, the wolf, the 


lion, the fox, the weasel have very broad 


Bui Doe. 


heads, but sheep, horses, deer, rabbits, 
have narrow heads as compared with 
those beasts of prey. What a difference 
there is among dogs! Some you can 
make friends with at once, others you 
don’t want to go near, for they snarl 
and snap whenever they see you. There’s 
the bull dog—a sullen, ferocious fellow— 
what a great, broad head, wicked eye 


knows, and who has given such vivid and hungry mouth ; but the spaniel and 
descriptions of African life, have large shepherd dogs, their heads are so much 


Destructiveness. 


less in width, and they look at you kind- 
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ly and wag their tails as if glad to be no- 
ticed—they have much more intelligence, 
to be sure, than the bull-dog, and that 
with their good nature and affection 
makes them so highly prized. 

A child that has large Destructiveness 
is inclined to be unruly when he is 
crossed, and will strike his playmates, 
kick over his toys or throw them about 
recklessly. If he does not have a good 
share of kindness and generosity—quali- 
ities that the organ of Benevolence gives, 
he will be prone to mischievous tricks 
that worry and hurt. He will be fond 
of teasing the dog and cat, and take 
pleasure in hearing poor Bounce whine 
and howl, and poor pussy cry. He 
pinches the arms of his play-fellows, 
pulls their hair, and seems to enjoy the 
scolding he gets for his rude fun. 

The little fellow in the engraving has 
large Destructiveness evidently. Just 
look at the state of his toys ; he sits sur- 
rounded by ruin that he has himself 
made. Probably his wagon did not run 
to suit him, so he gave it a kick that re- 


duced it to splinters, and that feat started 
him on a course of reckless destruction ; 
everything that came in his way suf- 
fered. The pretty locomotive and its 


train of cars that Uncle Joe gave him 
only a few days ago, came in handy for 
a share of abuse—was overthrown, dis- 
mounted and generally smashed up, like 
a regular railway train in a collision with 
another train. Look at the expression 
of sullen satisfaction on his face as he 
shows you his success in tearing off the 
head of his sister’s doll-baby! He needs 
to be taken in hand by his father and 
mother and carefully trained. That 
strong organ that makes such havoc now 
is allowed to come out in an improper, 
disorderly way ; it is like a vicious horse 
that kicks, and bites and runs away, 
dashing the wagon to pieces, and per- 
haps killing the driver. Gentle and firm 
discipline will help such a boy to restrain 
his temper, and use the force that be- 
longs to such a powerful organ in direc- 
tions of usefulness. Let him go on er- 
rands, bring in the wood and coal. Give 
him a set of strong tools and some bits of 
boards, and put him in the wood shed or 
in the garret where he can hammer and 
saw for himself. In this way he will 
work off the excess of force that large 
Destructiveness inspires and he will be 
better natured, more obedient and kind. 
THE EDITOR. 
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TWO AMERICAN STATESMEN—AARON BURR AND ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. 


T is easier to discover differences 
than to note similarities. Place two 
persons together and the ordinary ob- 
server will point out the marks of con- 
trast at once, while he may not notice 
the resemblances at all. True, some 
men may not be compared; they can 
only be placed in juxtaposition. Wash- 
ington and Dante, Socrates and Napo- 
leon, are contrasts only. Again, there 
are those whose figures, faces, characters 
and lives present strange parallelisms 
that cannot be overlooked. They may 
live in ages and countries widely remote 
from each other, like Caesar and Napo- 
leon, Homer and Milton ; or they may 


be contemporaries, citizens of the same 
republic, members ot the same profes- 
sion, as Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton were. 

No other men prominent in American 
politics so strongly resembled each other 
as Burr and Hamilton. In many re- 
spects they were the counterparts of 
each other. The similarity in their ap- 
pearance as to form and size was so 
marked as to arrest attention. Both 
were slight, under middle size, but erect 
and courtly in bearing. Burr was per- 
haps the most striking in appearance, 
and a trifle the taller. Hamilton used to 
laugh at his own nether limbs. When 
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asked to dance he usually declined, say- 

ing that he hadn’t legs enough. Both 

men, however, were good-looking and 
ignified. 

The faces of the two men presented 
many points of similarity. Two brothers 
could not have resembled each other 
more. Both had aquiline noses, sharp 








were varying shades and minor differ- 
ences in character and disposition ; but 
they do not detract from the strong 
resemblance of the grand outlines. 

Burr had the finer-grained organiza- 
tion ; few men have had finer. There 
was not an ounce of dead metal about 
him. He was sensitive, alert and vigor- 











gray, magnetic eyes ; superb broad fore- 
heads; full, red lips, curved hand- 
somely ; full, strong, round chins ; fair 
complexions, and rosy cheeks. Their 
temperaments were alike; both were 
aspiring, ambitious, shrewd, able law- 
yers, successful politicians, gallant, bril- 
liant and chivalrous. Of course there 


ous ; glittering like polished steel or fine 
gold. His organization was delicate as 
that of a poet, refined as that of a woman, 
yet he was a soldier and a statesman. 
He came, it must be remembered, of the 
best and most intellectual blood in the 
colonies. His father was the gifted di- 
vine, Rev. Aaron Burr, the second presi- 
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dent of Princeton College. His mother seem in any way developed to the detri- 
was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, ment of those of the top head, nor are 
the great New England theologian. those of the crown in any way deficient, 

Hamilton was of West Indian birth though there are distinctive variations 
and of mixed descent; his father a alike in the intellectual and moral facul- 
Scotchman, his mother of French ex- ties of themen. Hamilton had the most 
traction. That tropic cradle and his vanity; Burr the greater self-esteem. 
Creole motherhood would account for Hamilton was larger in his reasoning 
the fire and precocity which we find dis- faculties; Burr in his perceptiveness. 














tinguishing Hamilton. The portraits of Yet no one was more cogent or logical 
the two men show both to have had than Burr. The height of the upward 
grand and magnificent heads, broad at curve of the wing of the nose of Hamil- 
the base, towering at the top—the heads of ton indicates a faculty of reasoning a 
great and brilliant thinkers and educated priori. He was disposed if anything to 
men of the world. They are well-bal- theorize too much ; his mind was more 
anced, having both large Combativeness philosophical than practical or scientific. 
and Destructiveness, while the coronal Burr’s nose was characterized by a down- 
region is full. The side faculties do not ward extension of the septum, indicating 
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the power of discovery, analyzing and 
combining — ‘‘a threefold mental pro- 
cess, by means of which truths are es- 
tablished and systems founded.” Ham- 
ilton was great in Causality; Burr in 
Comparison. 

Hamilton showed the largest develop- 
ment of the organ of Language ; this 
combined with his large Ideality and 
Sublimity and his Creole fancy made him 
flowing, copious and ornate in his ex- 
pression. His polished sentences and 
lofty declamation charmed both judge 
and jury. He spoke as if the Attic bee 
dwelt forever on his lips. His public 
writings are most delightful reading at 
the present day. Every expression is 
burnished with the beauty and polish of 
a rich imagination. But if Burr was 


less eloquent he was not less deep and 
profound, Without any rhetorical dis- 
play of language, or sophomorical lug- 
ging of figures into his argument for the 
purpose of ornamentation, he seldom 
failed to carry his point, and to convince 


his hearers. His immense faculty of 
analysis, his keenness of satire, his 
power of comprehension, generalization 
and crystalization of thought and prin- 
ciple, his wealth of illumination, his 
construction of sentences, and the dart- 
ing fierceness with which he shot his 
bolts of fire, made him terrible to his 
enemies, and few could withstand him. 
He seemed to grasp with keen intelli- 
gence the vital point at issue, and, instead 
of taking up and refuting seriatim each 
argument advanced by an adversary, 
would concentrate his whole strength on 
that one point and destroy the labored elo- 
quence of a four-hours’ speech in fifteen 
minutes. It is said that Burr and Ham- 
ilton were at one time colleagues on 
an important case. Hamilton somewhat 
haughtily intimated to his rival that he 
would close the case, it being the cus- 
tom that when there were several coun- 
sel on one side, for the ablest to speak 
last. Burr, with his customary polite- 
ness, acquiesced. But so thoroughly did 
he cover the ground with his own argu- 


ments that he anticipated everything 
that Hamilton had to advance, and the 


consequence was the great orator made 
a poor show before the court on that 
day at least. 

Burr had the largest Individuality and 
the greatest Firmness. Hamilton was 
brought up in the school of Washington 
under restraints as severe and discipline 
as merciless as ever distinguished ‘‘The 
Order of Jesus,” and had no absolute 
will of his own ; but Burr was his own 
master. He never bowed to mortal man. 
It would have been better for him per- 
haps had he shown less pride, but he 
knew his own abilities so well and had 
so often tested them that he thought he 
could triumph to the end. Hamilton, 
great as he was, would have sank under 
half the obloquy that Burr met, but the 
latter never quailed, never once lost his 
equipoise. He endured the odium of 
a great political party, and saw himself 
followed by the hate of the cabal that 
had sworn to ruin him with the calmness 
of a stoic and the patience of a saint. 
He outlived all his friends, and saw 
everything that makes life precious and 
beautiful torn from him without a mur- 
mur orasigh. It would have rendered 
some men petulant and morose, or cynical 
and misanthropic. Burr was the bland, 
smiling, courteous gentleman to the end. 

Hamilton was more emphatically the 
student ; Burr the man of actions. Ham- 
ilton hoped to influence men by his 
writings; Burr depended on intrigue 
and his knowledge of human nature. 
Both were adepts in their respective arts. 
The ‘‘ Federalist,” which consists largely 
of Hamilton’s writings, is his noblest 
monument, his surest passport to fame. 
In American literature Hamilton’s letters 
occupy the place that the ‘Letters of 
Junius,” and Burke’s “Picture of the 
French Revolution” do in England. 
For making political combinations, or 
seizing the few salient points of a great 
operations and making more of them than 
the multitude could by touching every 
detail, Lurr was the man. He was 
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more adroit, comprehensive and auda- 
cious than Talleyrand or Metternich. 
No other man in American politics ever 
possessed such consummate address or 
such knowledge of human nature, unless 
it was Van Buren, and he was Burr’s 
pupil. He knew men at a glance and 
how to use them. Mrs. Lamb tells how, 
in that busy campaign in which he was 
elected to the Vice-Presidency, he per- 
sonally superintended the making of the 
lists of voters and the appointment of 
committees. The committee on finance 
had the names of several prominent 
business men jotted down whom they 
proposed to call upon for contributions. 
Burr looked over the list and noticed 
that acertain politician, noted equally for 
zeal and parsimony, was assessed one 
hundred dollars. ‘‘Strike it out,” he 
said; *‘he will not pay the money, and 
the moment you solicit it his exertions 
will cease and he will- absent himself 
from the polls.” Another man, who 
was liberal with his money, but indolent, 
was assessed fora likeamount. ‘‘ Double 
the sum,” said Burr,” and tell him he will 
not be expected to do any work,except to 
occasionally attend the committee room 
and fold tickets.” It resulted as Burr 
predicted. The lazy man paid the money 
with a smile, and the stingy man worked 
day and night. It perhaps required 
greater adroitness and perseverance to 
unite the discordant factions of the 
Clintons, Livingstons and Gates, but 
this faculty for details shows what Burr 
could do, and accounts in part for his 
rapid rise. 

As regards the moral qualities of the 
two men Hamilton had the greater Con- 
scientiousness, Burr the greater Benevo- 
lence ; Hamilton the greater Veneration, 
Burr the greater Spirituality. Hamilton 
was disposed to be austere, Burr never 
forgot to be courteous and considerate 
even to his enemies. His self-composure 
was rarely ruffled in the least. Hamilton 
was apt to be much absorbed. His eyes 
were over-shadowed with hanging brows 
and often intent and regardless of what 


was passing around him. George 
Washington Custis states that he had 
seen him ‘push directly through his 
family to his study without apparently 
noticing any one. In the street he 
would run against persons, but would 
not fail to offer an apology.” 

Hamilton had great respect for an- 
tiquity, former usages, precedent, Burr 
cared nothing for any of these. He be- 
lieved in the supremacy of mind, one 
had no confidence in the strength of the 
monarchial principle in the future. 
Hamilton was a Federalist, Burr was a 
thorough Democrat, even more so than 
Jefferson himself. He never at any 
moment of his life had any doubt about 
the success of our arms in the Revolu- 
tion, or of our political party. He seems 
to have seen the result clearly from the 
beginning. 

Burr was ahead in his supreme moral 
courage. He dared to live up to his 
convictions. Hamilton was a great and 
courageous man, but he was not great 
enough or courageous enough to refrain 
from the petty aspersions of a jealous 
mind ; he would not disclaim the igno- 
minious charges he had openly made 
against his cool and courteous rival, and 
yet he admitted that he believed Burr's 
private character to be above reproach. 
He never learned to be so completely the 
master of himself as did Burr. Hamilton 
had erected propriety into a divinity and 
professed to be averse to the principle of 
dwelling, yet he did not dare to disobey 
the behest of public opinion, which re- 
quired the challenged man to go out. 

The worst faults of these two men were 
their licentiousness. Popular rumor per- 
haps exaggerated their vices, but both 
were undoubtedly men of the greatest 
gallantry. The most absurd and atro- 
cious stories were circulated regarding 
them. Current tales about people are 
always exaggerated ; but the peculiar 
qualities which are picked out for ex- 
aggeration are a pretty good index of a 
man’s real character. Besides their phre- 
nological development shows both men to 
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have possessed very jarge Amativeness. 
This is indicated not only by the massive 
chins and breadth and fullness of the 
lips, but also by the occipital swellings 
backward and inward of the mastoid 
processes and downward from the occi- 
pital process. In their defence we have 
only to say that gallantry in their day, 
while not classed among the necessary 
virtues of society, was not considered as 
it is now—the total demoralizer of the 
heart, and the debaucher of honor. And 
there have been a hundred men in our 
political world morally as unscrupulous 
as themselves who passed the censorious 
public unchallenged. 

In the respective career of these men 
there is a resemblance that will not fail 
to attract the attention of the student. 
Born within a year of each other, they 
received the same training, embarked 
upon the same career, passed through 
the same experiences and won similar 
successes. They were rivals from the 
first. They were the two most gifted and 
brilliant men in America. Their rise was 
the most rapid of any statesmen in this 
country. Their stars seeemed to fairly 
rush into the zenith. Successful and 
gallant soldiers at the age of twenty-five. 
the idols of their countrymen, they did 


_— 


not halta moment. Before they were 
thirty-five Burr was in Congress, and 
Hamilton in the Cabinet of Washington. 
During the fourteen years following they 
were the most influential, if not the most. 
prominent men in America. Hamilton 
was really the leader of the Federalists 
more than Adams, or Jay, or Marshall ; 
among the Democrats there was no one 
soactive asBurr. The Presidential cam- 

paign of 1800 was one of the most excitiing 
periods in our nation’s history. Against 
what appeared overwhelming odds Burr 
by masterly tactics led the Democrats to 
victory. The Presidency should have 
been given to him, and only that the 
stars fought against him—the stars and 

Alexander Hamilton—he would have sat 
in the chair of Washington. Hamilton 

hated Jefferson, but he hated Burr more, 

and through his influence Mr. Morris, 

the Federalist representative from Ver- 
mont absented himself, the four Federa- 
lists from Maryland voted for Jefferson, 

and those from Delaware and South 
Carolina dropped blank ballots into the 
box. So the man whostood removed by 
only one vote from the Presidency lost 
the prize he fought for and became the 
third vice-President of the United States. 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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CHARACTER IN THE VOICE. 


HE human voice has its physiog- 
nomical side, which demands atten- 

tion from orators and actors. The various 
modifications of voice, depending upon 
modifications of the vocal organs, tend 
when frequently repeated to fix them- 
selves as permanent voice characteristics. 
Since these qualities of voice express the 
various mental states, their prevalence 
will indicate what have been the rul- 
ing passions of the speaker. That is, 
the quality of voice and manner of 
delivery will indicate character. Listen 
to the voices of your friends and ac- 
quaintances and observe how they differ. 
We seldom fail to tell a friend by his 
voice, even if we can not see him. The 


sound of some voices repel, while that of 
others attracts us. If there is anything 
peculiar about the voices of those we 
meet for the first time, we notice it and 
judge accordingly. Some voices have an 
honest, straight-forward and frank ring 
about them which immediately wins our 
confidence and esteem. Some are sym- 
pathetic and attract us like a magnet ; 
they exert an undefinable and mysteri- 
ous power. Jenny Lind had such a 
voice. You will sometimes meet with 
men and women who can hold you with 
the sound of their voices. Great orators 
owe much of their power to the mag- 
netic and sympathetic tone of their 
voices. We can generally tell by the 
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‘sound of his voice whether a speaker 
will please us, when he has uttered a few 
sentences. Voices differ in timbre or 
quality ; there are smooth, clear, round 
full voices, which seem toswell out from 
a man of round and full character. 
They delight, charm and fascinate us. 
They express power, pathos, and almost 
every feeling of the human heart. Some 
are not so full ; but are sweet and musical 
and we linger with fondness upon their 
accents. It is hard to banish the memory 
of such voices, long after we have ceased 
to hear them. When separated from 
their possessors by oceans, continents, 
or even the grave, their magic sounds 
still echoin our ears. Some voices seem 
to fill our imagination with melody and 
to impress the very words on the human 
soul. Add to this rich musical quality 
the vibration of sympathy, and the voice 
becomes well-nigh irresistible. The 
voices of women often possess such a 
combinatiom, and woe to the man who 
falls under its spell. It is more entranc- 
ing than the glance of the eye or the 
smile on the lip. It can express love 
better than any gesture, and can capti- 
vate the heart as easily as a spider en- 
snares a fly. All men who wish to lead 
a free, untrammeled life should shun 
women possessed of such voices. There 
are voices which attract, because they are 
caressing and soothing. They pet and 
plead you into obedience and perform- 
ance of their will. Their owners are 
generally full of whims, desires, and 
caprices, that would be nothing; but 
the worst of it is, they always strive to 
make you accomplish their desires. If 
you refuse they have sucha caressing, 
coaxing way that your only safety lies in 
flight. These voices, though not so 
powerful or fascinating as the musico- 
sympathetic, are equally dangerous. 

The playful voice is a sort of rollick- 
ing, devil-may-care voice. One can not 
help likingit. Still it is nota dangerous 
voice ; it will never bring you into a 
witches’ ring or wizard’s cirle, or deprive 
you of your reason. Why? Because 


its tones are full of warning ; it tells of 
the life its possessor leads, and it always 
invites to contradiction. Its possessor is 
too happy and gay to find fault with you 
if you contradict him. Contradiction 
supplies him with mirth and provoking 
tones. It is a happy voice; would to 
heaven there were more of them ! When 
a young woman ‘possesses this kind of 
voice, she will not dethrone your reason 
as easily as if she possessed_the musico- 
sympathetic or caressing voice, but still 
you will always find her entertaining. 
You will long for her presence, and if 
naturally sad and despondent, she will 
be better medicine than Indian herbs 
plucked under the moon’s eclipse, or 
under the glarey sky of a dog-sun. 

The plaintive voice—sorrow, wounded 
love, unrequited affection or disappoint- 
ment has made this kind of voice. The 
possessors seem as if they had spent their 
time wandering through life looking for 
a mate or congenial companion and find- 
ing none ; such voices are not uncom- 
mon, and they even mingle with other 
voices, and wonderful to tell, it does not 
mar but improves the charm of them. 
It adds a peculiar fascination to all ex- 
cept the mirthful or rollicking voice ; 
when that becomes plaintive, it is so un- 
natural that you expect the heavens to 
fall. 

There are voices which puzzle us and 
disappoint us, because they come from 
those who should possess voices of very 
different quality. A high, squeaking 
voice is a disgrace to a man of full, sound 
constitution. He should have a full, 
round voice ; there must be some physi- 
ological impediment, or bad habit which 
has made this kind of voice. What 
shall we say of a young and beautiful 
girl who dins your sensibilities with a 
hoarse, rude, chest voice instead of sooth- 
ing them with a clear, musical voice. 
We may venture to predict that she keeps 
disreputable company, uses slang, and 
imitates the actions, gestures, and tones of 
men. We abhor such avoice in a wo- 
man; it is entirely without fascination and 
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may frighten, but never can charm young 
men. There are voices which so far 
from charming our sensibilities, sound 
the notes of warning. They croak. like 
the raven, hiss like the serpent, and 
sputter like the toad. Some voices irri- 
tate and some soothe; some grate on 
the sensitive nerves and set the teeth on 
edge. Some make one shiver and turn 
cold ; others rub your sensibilities like a 
file in the teeth of a dull saw. 

The deep, guttural and pectoral voice 
bids you ‘‘ beware,” and tells you your 
life is not worth a pin-fee when its 
owner is under the influence of passion. 

The snaky-Snodgrass voice, a half 
whispering voice, is a voice that speaks 
in hesitating yet honeyed accents of cun- 
ning. Secrecy and stratagem are as 
plainly evinced by such a voice as by 
the furtive glance and sidelong expres- 
sion of the eye which generally accom- 
panies it. Sometimes the voice assumes 
tones of sympathy for sinister motives, 
but a practiced ear can readily detect 
them. 

The hypocritical voice resembles the 
strategic voice somewhat, but it is 
rounder, fuller and more varied. It 
has all the craft and cunning of the 
former with some of the melody and 
honesty of the other voices ; but it is 
all feigned and imitated ; still it requires 
considerable skill to detect the fraud. 
Thousands are constantly hoodwinked 
and befooled by this voice. No wonder, 
for it is as honest, sympathetic and loy- 
ing as imitation and experience can 
make it, and there are lots of people who 
worship art and love counterfeit coin 
better than real copper pennies. The 
glitter of the tinsel and the glow of 
the bauble have a peculiar fascination for 
them. Let them be fooled, who cares ? 
If society will run mad after the dudish 
imbecile and the aristocratic fop, let so- 
ciety suffer until a healthier atmosphere 
settles down upon it. To honest people 
who hate sham, tinsel and show ; who 
hate fawning, flattering and imitations 
of virtue, we would tell how to detect the 


hypocritical voice. The emotions it feigns 
are always alittle overdone; it is too 
ardent, too sympathetic, too self-sacri- 
ficing, too honest to be real. Observe 
the harsh undertone which no amount 
of imitation can conceal, a voice within 
a voice—that is the real voice, and ac- 
cording to its quality will be the char- 
acter. If that is hard, firm and metallic, 
young maiden, do not trust its possessor ; 
you will find him utterly devoid of 
sympathy and feeling. He will use you 
for his pleasure and grind your beauty 
and honor on the slab-stones of avarice, 
lust and ambition. Beware of him, men 
of business; for in trade he will take 
an unfair advantage. Beware of him, 
young man; for he will defame and shat- 
ter your fair name and character in 
order to advance his own vile ambition. 
The hypocritical voice is often a passport 
to society, and when its possessor avails 
himself of the artifices, sham pretences, 
polish and address of cultivated circles, 
he becomes a power in society. He is 
regarded as a wise and prudent man, a 
man of refined and elegant manners, but 
his thoughts are as black as night 
and the social circles which now worship 
him will some day be stifled with the 
odor of his foul breath. The hypocrit- 
ical voice can readily imitate all the emo- 
tions and passion of the human soul ex- 
cept the pathetic. Nature by a wise pro- 
vision has so constituted men that they 
cannot express the genuine emotions of 
pity, sympathy, love and philanthropy 
unless they feel such passions. All imi- 
tations are easily seen ; the chromatic 
wail, broken voice, stifled sob, without 
the soul-subduing under-current of feel- 
ing, provokes laughter, not tears. 

The company voice is akin to this 
voice, but it is not so mischievous. Its 
aim is not to advance ambitious projects, 
but to place people at their ease. The 
company voice, like the company dress, 
is only put on for the occasion—a little 
side-show to attract favorable attention. 
We all get to know the company voice ; 
and. we often laugh at its inconsistent 
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drollery. Such a voice has wonderful 
range and compass ; but the trouble is 
that its deep harsh notes are all at home, 
and its rich loving stops are all used for 
the entertainment of company. What 
an elocutionary entertainment would 
some people furnish, if they could be 
heard speaking at home and in company 
at the same time! If you could hear 
the gruff, discontented growl rolled out 
in a profound bass voice across a table 
at wife or child; the rich, melodious 
“‘thank you, sir,” ‘‘much obliged to 
you, madam,” sung from the same voice 
across the banquet table of some social 
gathering, you would be convinced of 
the compass, power and variety of ex- 
pression which the Anglo-Saxon voice 
possesses. ‘‘Hang you women, why 
don’t you have my coffee hot?’ ‘Oh, 
thank you, madam, that coffee is just 
right ; I always like it a little cold ; it 
burns the mouth when it is hot, you 
know.” Just place the right elocution- 
ary tones on these clauses and you will 
have the finest dramatic entertainment. 

The fawning, flattering voice is not so 
elevated as the company voice ; its aim 
is low and groveling. It is an unmanly 
voice, expressing cowardice and insin- 
cerity ; and yet to those who have large 
Approbativeness such a voice is grateful 
music. How many people win access 
to a rich man’s favor who have nothing 
to commend them but an empty skull, a 
flattering voice, and a cringing disposi- 
tion! 

The combative and aggressive voice 
may often be heard, especially in public 
brawls. How sharp and jagged the con- 
sonants! while the vowels are slapped 
out with radical or vanishing stress. A 
moderate endowment of this voice im- 
parts sharpness and life to the other 
voices. 

The executive voice is more harsh and 
sharp than the aggressive and it is im- 
possible to sleep when itrages. It acts 
on the mind like a strong wind on a 
stagnant pool, which blows it .up into 
innumerable sharp ripples making it as 


keen as arazor. Men with such voices 
are full of executive power. 

The hard, exacting voice of the con- 
scientious man is not pleasing to the 
sinner, especially, if it is the voice of his 
judge. It has a penetrating quality that 
makes one feel uncomfortable ; it seems 
to enter clear through your soul, and 
find its sinful places. No child lovesa 
father with this quality of voice, especi- 
ally if stubbornness be added, which is 
usually the case. 

The reverential or benevolent voice is 
much to be preferred. Such a voice our 
Savior must have had, added to all the 
good qualities of the other voices. It is 
soft, winning, mild, persuasive, and at 
once draws your sympathy, confidence 
and love. I like to hear this voice in an 
old man ; a man who has gone through 
the miseries and hardships of life and 
still retains the benevolent voice is 
worthy of love and admiration. 

The spiritual and adoring voice 
seems to draw its tones from heaven. 
It is hard to describe it, for it is really a 
sui-generis voice. 1t has a melody of 
its own. Shakespeare must have known 
such a voice, since he puts into the mouth 
of Romeo this sentiment: ‘Such har- 
mony is in immortal souls.” 

The intellectual, matter of fact voice 
is not uncommon, even in the pulpit 
where it is entirely out of place. There 
is no emotion or life, animation or music 
in such a voice. 

The fossil voice. We can endure dry- 
ness but never decay. A voice that re- 
minds you only of your frozen grand- 
fathers, has nothing pleasant about it; 
yet such voices are not uncommon. 
Nothing betrays character more fully 
than the voice. The emotions and pas- 
sions flow intothe voice almost as soon 
as they flash in the eye. 

A strong will can steady the voice, but 
is powerless to keep it natural, Genuine 
expression must reveal itself. You may 
muffle, suppress, veil and bind down the 
voice, but it will be all in vain, for it 
will gain intensity and power from the 
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restraining of the passions, and in its very 
struggle for freedom will betray the 
pent-up emotions. The cautious tone 
and circumflex accent reveal prudence 
and wisdom as truly as the head reclin- 
ing forward, or the chin placed upon 
the fingers. The knitting of the eye- 
brows, the lips drawn backward and 
downward can not express firmness 
more clearly than the decided tones of 
the voice. In fun and humor the voice 
expresses as much as the face. The droll- 
est anecdotes fail if not delivered in a pro- 
per voice, and pathos must have its voice 
in order to be felt. So on with all the 
passions of the human heart ; each has 
its proper voice. An actor or orator if 
he wishes to excel in his art must make 
himself acquainted with these voices. 
Cultivation improves, but does not erad- 
icate natural qualities. 

Artificial voices are mainly the pro- 
duct of traming. The voices heard in 
the pulpit are often of this nature. The 
holy whine and weeping tones are as- 
sumed for the sake of effect. Ridicule 
and sarcasm directed against these voices 
have partly banished them. 

A dead-level bass voice, the result of 
false elocutionary drill, a few years ago 
was thought to be the best voice for an 
orator. Such an opinion is now happily 
exploded. The orator’s voice should be 
endowed with every good quality, rich, 
musical, full, sympathetic and powerful. 

The clerical voice still lives. Itisa 
neat, precise voice, partly natural and 
partly artificial. It never strikes one as 
really hearty or sincere, but yet it is not 
unplesant, for it indicates a certain degree 
of refinement. Some clergymen have 
voices compounded of familiarity, exag- 
geration and formality, which remind 
one of conversation with old women in 
private and bombastic appeals to a con- 
gregation. The physician should have a 
good voice, musical, sweet, full of humor 
and jovial spirits. Such a voice will do 
more good than Homeopathic or Allo- 
pathic doses. 

The legal voice is a combination of the 


aggressive and unattractive. In general, 
it can be told to what profession men 
belong by their voices. The voice also 
reveals tle nation to which a person be- 
longs. The English voice among the 
educated, especially in Inverness, is 
round, full and expressive, but loose, 
flabby and drawling voices are far too 
common among the English peasantry. 
The Italian voices are musical. The 
French voice is rather high and has a 
nasal resonance. It is sharp, clear and 
crispy, bright and wide awake. The 
German voice is guttural. There are 
voices hard to classify, but which an 
actor should observe and imitate. Groan- 
ing voices, sighing voices, wailing 
voices, yelping and barking voices like 
dogs, purring voices like cats, hissing 
voices like snakes, chattering voices like 
magpies, cooing voices like doves. 
Perhaps the best way to classify such 
voices would be to call them menagerie 
voices, for there are voices which resem- 
ble those of almost every animal in the 
universe. That the voice is an index to 
the mind is readily shown by the effect 
of old age, idiocy, and failing mentality 
on its quality. No idiot has a clear, 
melodious voice, for mental imbecility 
clouds and confuses articulation. The 
harsh scream of the maniac is well- 
known. A thick, loose and fluffy voice 
is incompatible with vigorous mentality. 
No person of prompt and decisive 
thought hesitates or stutters. * 


WHAT MATTERS IT? 


Who weeds and prunes the rose ? 
We stop not to inquire. 
For its own beauty’s sake 
We seek it and admire. 
Searchers for truth are we, 
E’er anxious to obtain, 
Nor care whence or by whom 
The truth is but made plain. 
E. R. SHEPHERD. 





* From “E.Locvrion anp ORaTory,” a new and 
original work, illustrated; by Thomas A. Hyde 
and William Hyde, pp. 650, price $2.00. Fowler « 
Wells Co, 





FATHER TIME. 





FATHER TIME AND HIS WORK. 


ONDERFUL old “‘ Father Time.” 

He gathers strength with added 

years, decrepitude and decay can not 
touch him. The reverence, born of juve- 
nile ideas, fastened by crude drawings of 
the gaunt, eager, long-bearded figure and 
merciless scythe of juvenile literature, 
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His scythe lays low the forms we love ; 
but of the deeds of these stilled hands he 
builds his marvellous temple. No other 
architect works on the same plan. He 
has no drawings to study, no specifica- 
tions to follow, no selections and rejec- 
tions of materials to decide upon—good 








FATHER TIME BUILDING UP THE YEAR. 


grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength, until we too wear gray 
hairs and the scythe comes round our 
way ; beyond that, Time interests us not, 
neither cares he for us, unless it be that 
our achievements are worthy of record. 
Father Time has other work than mow- 
ing. He builds as busily as he cuts down. 


or bad ; the events of the swiftly passing 
days and months are his to use. His 
building is not symmetrical, as we view 
houses, yet every stone fits into its place ; 
days fit into months, months into years, 
and at last he rounds out a century, 
without any trumpetings or display. 

We draw deep sighs and say, ‘‘ Oh, 
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the world is growing old so fast.” Father 
Time listens to no murmurs ; he bids us 
change the figures in our dates, and says, 
“*T beseech you, oh my children, give 
me a finer stone to put next to that.” 
Then he goes on piling up and cementing 
the materials for the next one. If one 
stone does not harmonize with its neigh- 
bor there is no remedy except to make 
the next so beautiful that it will over- 
shadow it. Father Time’s cement is just 
what it purports to be—‘‘durable” be- 
yond human ken, rio alchemy of human 
devising can dissolve it ; there can be no 
re-modeling. The most astute philosopher 
can not move the smallest fragment of 
Father Time’s building. It has been tried 
and he smiled at the futility of the at- 
tempt, he will not be cajoled into mis- 
takes. 


What curious stones he uses! See, 


here is one that glistens like a diamond, 
how smoothly it is polished, how perfect 
the dimensions! It is the centre stone of 
our altars. Look close, it is inscribed 


** Jesus of Nazareth.” In the transparent 
heart is pictured the history of that won- 
derful life covering barely thirty-three 
years, as we reckon days, a life not 
wholly ended even yet, for the stones 
added since then bear in a greater or less 
degree the impression of his words and 
deeds. 

Look at this other one, dark and 


roughly hewn ; it is minutely inscribed. 


Wars devastated the earth, art was par- 
alyzed, philosophy stood aghast, religion 
was imprisoned, history was blotted on 
many a page, that future generations 
might not realize the depth of wrong 
and iniquity of that time ; but the stone 
was built in ; there was no appeal from 
the law. The sun of later days seeks it 
out and lights up every seam with warn- 
ings. 

The stone with which the grave, pa- 
tient, untiring workman will crown his 
work at the completion of this century 
will be one of rare brilliance, there will 
be some dark lines in it and many crim- 
son stains, but there will be glorious re- 


cords of advanced art, redeemed litera- 
ture, awakened philosophy, revised and 
proven science, the subjugation of every 
element which goes to make up the per- 
fect whole of this beautiful world to the 
use of man. We laugh at things which 
a century ago were sources of terror. 
We perform daily tasks with elements 
which not long since were the subjects 
of fearsome adoration. 

We no longer say ‘‘It cannot be done,” 
but, ‘‘ Here’s the money, go onand make 
your idea a fact.” The inventor’s head is 
public property, and the public cries con- 
tinually ‘‘Give! give! give!” The abil- 
ity to give seems, as yet, exhaustless. 
The advancement made in the use of 
electricity has been so great that any new 
phase of adaptation fails to surprise us. 
A tongue of fire girts the world ; the sea 
is no longer a barrier, but a medium 
through which all the nations of the 
earth say toeach other, ‘‘Good morning 
and good night,” while the same force 
lights us to bed, guides our wanderings, 
and will soon cook our breakfasts with- 
out the doubtful aid of incompetent fire- 
makers. 

Engineering skill has given proof that 
there is no river too wide to be bridged, 
no rock too strong to be riven, no moun- 
tain too massive to be pierced. The mas- 
ter spirits of these great enterprises are 
seeking ‘‘ other worlds to conquer.” 

Surgery has advanced far beyond the 
most ardent dreams of its devotees of 
fifty yearsago. Prejudice is conquered, 
and sufferers say confidently, ‘‘Give the 
surgeon a chance, I will bear the pain,” 
and so the patient’s faithful dog con- 
tributes ‘‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh,” to make a whole man of a 
mangled one. 

‘“‘Onward and upward” is becoming 
the watchword of mankind, while the 
dogmatics of creed and religion are not 
so deeply reverenced, the essence of 
true religion and a more perfect brother- 
hood in humanity is spreading and fruc- 
tifying. 

MRS. A. ELMORE. 
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INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING—NO. 4. 


HE letter ‘‘1” is so nearly like ‘‘b” 
that no special notice of it is needed, 
except that when there is any flourish be- 
fore the loop when it begins a word, we 
may expect to find a pretentious charac- 
ter with but little taste, and that little 
spoiled by egotism. 

The letters ‘‘m” and ‘“‘n” are to be 
considered as in the same category with 
all the final letters. When, however, 
the third point of the ‘‘ m” is invariably 
smaller and finer than the first and se- 
cond points, the indication is clear that 
great finesse is possessed by the writer. 
The letter ‘‘o” betrays nothing that will 
not be noticed in ‘‘a,” and ‘‘p” can be com- 
pared with ‘‘d.” The letter ‘‘ q” sosel- 
dom occurs that I have noticed nothing 
particular in connection with it, except 
that it is subject to the general law of all 
finals. 

The small ‘‘r” can bemadein a variety 
of ways. Acuteness of observation, com- 


bined with grace is shown in the fig. 1, 
while clearness and firmness are indicated 
in 2. The latter is from an addressed 


flr. catole 


1. 2. 
envelope by a most distinguished de- 
bater and lecturer. The former is from 
the writing of the eminent English phy- 
sician, Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.C.S., 
etc. 

The letter ‘‘s” indicates much, for it 
occurs frequently and expresses various 
types of character and intellect, although 
the small letters do not indicate so much 
as the capitals. When formed in a 
rounded manner, we have an indication 
of indolence and love of ease, if grace- 
fully joined to the next letter, a strong 
suggestion of flowing ideas with grace 
and elegance. When in the middle of a 
word, it is allowed to terminate abruptly, 
and the other indications of the writing 
denote nervous energy, we may look for 
impatience, combined with carelessness 


in the disposition of the writer. But if 
in the center of a word the dot of the 
letter is carefully- made, as in 3 from 
the ms. of ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” by 
John Howard Payne, it is asure sign of 
a thoughtful, meditative disposition, one 
who is scrupulously exact in little things. 
In the letter ‘‘t” there is much to engage 
the attention of the graphiologist, for in 
the manner of crossing the letter will be 
found indications of the possession or 
lack of will power. As this is a most 
important element of character, it is of 
the utmost importance to closely observe 
the various significations. Of it Miss 
Baughan says :—‘‘ From the faint and 
almost imperceptible bar drawn by the 
the hands of persons of little or no voli- 
tion, to the enormous, thick and some- 
times squarely-terminating bars of des- 
potic natures, the small letter ‘‘t” re- 
ceives all the movements of the will and 
betrays them to the graphiologist. 

In 4 we have the signature in full 
of Queen Victoria, of England, This is 
her majesty’s official signature, and 
therefore does not reveal efge2umo 
all that her general hand- 8. 
writing does, yet the letter ‘‘t” serves 
to explain our idea. The letter is form- 
ed strongly and boldly. No _hesita- 
tion or indecision is shown, clearly in- 
dicating the determination and energy 
of Victoria. The fact that the bar 
of the ‘‘t” terminates thicker than 
its commencement reveals the will power 
for which she is noted. Firmness almost 
to obstinacy is shown, and were it not 
that other qualities of mind guide and 
govern this will it would be dangerous 
to attempt to cross or frustrate her maj; 
esty. 

When the letter ‘‘t” is barred by long 
strokes flying far above the letter, so far 
as not even to touch its summit, it means 
a vivacious, ardent, but not obstinate 
will. A bar crushed down upon the 
letter, but short and thick, indicates g 
will both absolute and obstinate, when 











the stroke finishes by a sort of little 
crooked line, somewhat resembling a 
hook, it increases the significance of the 
boldness of the stroke, and suggests a 
will as tenacious and obstinate as the 
short heavy low bar, only there is in 
such a case a greater quickness of tem- 
per. Of persons who habitually bar 
their small letter ‘‘t” in this fashion 
Miss Raughan says, ‘they are not the 
pleasantest members of a family circle.” 
When the bars are generally thicker 





than any downstroke in the writing, an 
obstinate mulish disposition may be look- 
ed for, but when the cross stroke is light- 
er, a yielding tender disposition. If the 
termination of the bar has an upward 
tendency, ambition is indicated, and if a 
downward tendency, the reverse. These 
two latter indications must always be con- 
sidered in relation to the general char- 
acteristics of the writing, 

The “‘t” of 5 indicates great strength 
of will, but being in harmony with the 
rest of the writing, denotes a uniformity 
of disposition. It is from the signature of 
Rev. Boswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., Pre- 
sident of the Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York. The next four illustra- 
tions (6, 7, 8, 9,) and the indications 
borne by them I take verbatim from Miss 
Baughan ; 6. an example of the small 
letter ‘‘t” from the handwriting of the 
late Emperor Nicholas, of Russia. A 
**t” strongly barred which gives the 
character of absolute despotism, intensi- 
fied by the thickness of the stroke which, 
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it will be remarked, is even heavier than 
the downstroke which it crosses. 7. 
The letter ‘‘t” in the writing of General 
Moreau, taken from the fac-simile of a 
letter written to him by an intimate 
friend. Here we have in this‘small letter 
which is strongly barred and very near 
the summit of the letter, though not 
above it (in which case it would have 
quite another signification), an indication 
of despotic will.. This man, if his hand- 
writing presented no redeeming traits of 


4. 


tenderness and gentleness would be a 
domestic tyrant. We have here in Lord 
Cork’s writing asmall letter ‘‘t” expres- 
sive of the reverse of the two preceeding 
examples. A letter ‘‘t” barred with a 
finer towards its 

termination in- 

character ; as the rest of the signature 
shows extreme tenderness and gentleness 


light and slender e 
biked, 

dicating feeble ” 

this weak volition has nothing to correct 


line, growing 
will, and a total want of energy in the 
6. 7. 


it in point of force or any other quality. 
There is a great deal of elegance and 
cultivation of mind suggested by the 
graceful and rounded curves of the 
capital C, and in the whole formation 
of the small letter‘ k.” 

To this delineation I would like to add 
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that the upward tendency of the bar of 
the ‘‘t,” and the ardor shown in the bold 
upstroke of the ‘‘k,” would to me denote 
an ambition and ardor, that when 
aroused would in a measure remedy the 


AGS 


lack of will-power so apparent in the 
feebleness of the bar of the ‘‘t.” 

9. The small ‘‘t” from the letter of 
an unknown person. We give here as the 


example of a letter crossed very low, a 


sign typical of choleric will, more espec- 
ially if prolonged and cutting (as is seen 
in this example) the tops of the lower let- 
ters. This person is one to be avoided 
in his anger. 10. The signature of Maria 


of will-power, and it may mean any of 
these things. I have been thus exhaust- 
ive in the treating of indications of the 
letter ‘‘t,” as too much importance can 
not be attached to it. 

The letter ‘‘u” is subject to the same 
rules as ‘‘n.” The letter ‘“‘ v” when con 
nected by the terminal loop with the 
next letter indicates a flowing sequence 
of ideas ; if on the contrary the loop flies 
wildly into the air above the letters in 
the line, it indicates a vivid, but ill-re- 
gulated imagination. Should no loop 

be formed, but the letter be joined to the 
next letter, without any regard to it, 
generally the disposition will be found to 
be one of misdirected energy, or care- 
lessness. 

The letter ‘‘w” follows all the rules 
given for the other small letters, and it 
would have the same significance as the 
small letters ‘‘m” and ‘‘n” but that, as 
it seldom, if ever, occurs as a final—as 


10. 


Edgeworth, an eminent writer of the 
last generation ; the ‘“‘t” in this speci- 
men, in its long flowing bar, combined 
with the indications contained in the other 
letters, shows generosity of disposition 
and grace of refinement in a large degree 
in harmony with a will that knows how 
to be firm when necessary. The rise and 


9. 
fall in the curve of the bar indicates a 
softened ambition, or an ambition per- 
fectly under the control of the higher 
faculties. 

When a “t” is seldom crossed the 
general indications of the whole of the 
writing must be noted to discover 
whether it signifies indolence, a nervous 
energy impatient of detail, or a total lack 


the two letters above named so fre- 
quently do—it has not quite the same 
value to the graphiologist. The letter 
**x” is subject to the same rules as the 
letter ‘‘c” Should the letter be always 
made angular in form, tenacity of pur- 
pose isindicated. The letter ‘‘ y ” is sub- 
ject to the rules governing ‘‘g” and 
“*f” and has much significance in its 
downstrokes. "When it terminates with 
a sharp, down stroke line, unrelieved by 
any curve or return line, it is indicative 
of extreme economy in the writer ; of 
thrift almost to sordidness. When it 
terminates in a small sharp crook, that 
is, with a short angular return of the pen, 
of a hooked form, it is still indicative of 
an economical turn of mind, but com- 
bined with obstinacy. A woman whose 
handwriting continually showed this 
form in its small letter ‘‘y” would not 
be a pleasant ménagére. Long flowing 
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down strokes with the return stroke join- 
ing the next letter signify sequence of 
ideas, and, where the lines all slope in 
unison with the rest of the writing, a 
tender, sensitive nature with a certain 
elegance of mind. If the lines are long 


S U, 
12. 
but irregularly so, and wildly running 


11. 

into the forms of the letters beneath, such 
movement and disorder in the writing 
would indicate it as that of a tender and 
sensitive person possessing a vivid, but 
regulated imagination. The graceful, 


and self-esteem that is objectionable. 11. 
is a small ‘‘z” from Voltaire’s handwrit- 
ing. 

Firmness in the decided downstroke is 
shown, and imagination in its dispropor- 
tionately long terminating downstroke, 
while the letter being made below the 
others denotes a despondency of mind, 
which may have occasionally influenced 
the great French philosopher. 

12, an intermediate small ‘‘z” in the 
writing of an artist as yet unknown to 
fame, has grace and sense of beauty in 
its harmonious form, and imagination 
in its downstroke, which is rather an un- 
usual form of this letter. 

Having now exhausted the alphabet in 


Gauneer—lhirblarkes 


14. 


flowing terminations shown by the sig- 
nature of Lord Shaftesbury, the em- 
inent philanthropist, are indicative of 
the generous, tender and gentle nature 
of the noble earl, while they also de- 
note the refinement and ardor of his 


temperament. The thick termination 
which so often occurs in his writing de- 
notes a strength of will that can be ab- 
solutely immovable, if the other and 
noble faculties of the mind call out such 
obstinacy. 


its small letters, I will close this article 
by a few general observations in fina's. 
In determining the indications of any 
handwriting, too great importance can- 
not be attached to the various methods 
of making the finals. Upon a close ob- 
servance of them will depend a great deal 
of the observer’s accuracy. Finals re- 
veal much that the ‘‘ body” of the writ- 
ing only faintly indicates. 

The difference in the manner of mak- 
ing final letters must be apparent to the 
most careless observer. There are but 
few who complete their words with the 
fine delicate upstroke, so much insisted 
upon by the writing master. In its 


i 


The letter ‘‘z” does not occur often, 
yet it reveals much, especially in the 
handwriting of a conceited person ; any 
excess of flourish denotes a boastfulness 


Soonete 


place we find an abrupt ending without 
any upstroke whatever—an angular 
stroke jumping away from the letter to 
which it belongs as if ashamed of it—a 
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graceful curve or a disgraceful flourish 
—a wide sweeping up, down, or out- 
stroke—or a fantastic wriggle covering 
the major part of the word, as if anxious 
to protect it from harm. These are but 
few of the many ways of making a 
final letter. Each of these has a signifi- 
cance peculiarly itsown. The following 
series of examples will serve to illustrate 
to us the application of the main prin- 
ciples. These should be thoroughly 


mastered as being one of the chief 
branches of the indications of certain 
mental qualifications. 

When the finals stop short without any 
upstroke, as if the writer were afraid of 


Fifth wet 


using a drop more of his ink than was 
necessary, we have an unerring sign of 
rigid economy. See 13. 

Should it be still more suppressed, a 
sordid economy almost amounting to 
avarice, combined with a miserable par- 
simoniousness that will ‘‘ squeeze milk 
out of a paving stone” if possible, and 
that eventually develops a full fledged 
‘*miser.” If these suppressed termina- 
tions are written with a thick and heavy 
stroke, the indications are that a strong 


clearvidiomtis) 


will governs the economy, so that at 
times there may be apparently no par- 
simony. If on the other hand the finals 
are thin and weak, then nothing but the 
meanest kind of miserliness can be ex- 
pected. 

The thick and abrupt termination 
often indicates a disposition to yield to 
anger, although generally itis a quick 
angular ‘‘crook” as a final, that reveals 
this tendency. The gradations from 
honest economy (which is but prudence) 
to sordid thrift. and thence to avarice, 
are marked by the greater or less free- 
dom in the length of the finals. When 
the finals are long, very much rounded 


and raised, we have signs typical of gen- 
erosity and benevolence. Miss Frances 
E. Willard’s signature brings out these 
traits fully. Take the whole signature 
and the fullness and grace of the ter- 
fe rat CArrvex 
pall reef 
18. 

minals speak distinctly of these char- 
acteristics. In the writing of Lord 
Shaftesbury we have flowing generous 
terminals in all the letters which loop 
under the line, and were these loops to 
be fully made instead of firmly termi- 
* nating as they do, we should have a 
generosity which the slightest appear 
ance of distress would arouse and call 
into exercise. As it is, however, the bet- 
ter judgment must be satisfied of the 
worthiness of the object or generous and 

benevolent impulses are followed. 

If the finals are not only rounded and 
raised, but take up a long space between 
the words, are in fact very pronounced, 
generosity becomes prodigality, and 
should the rest of the writing give a 
total absence of the signs typical of pru- 
dence it would mean extravagance almost 
to dishonesty. 15, from the pen of a lady 
in lowly circumstances, as well as others 
fully illustrate this prodigality of dis- 
position, although the finals in ‘‘ 15” are 
not rounded and raised at all. Indeed 


Ff 


19. 

each terminal letter taken separately in 
writing, reveals considerable secretive- 
ness and finesse. And yet, oppressed 
with the care of a large family and with 
a husband who seldom contributes a cent 
to the family exchequer, she delights in 
generous acts, and they come from her 
as spontaneously as poetry from Byron, 

If the finals are angular and moder- 
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ately ascendant and terminate words 
which have also an ascendant movement 
it is the sign of quickness of temper 
which is swift to anger, unless there are 
redeeming features, or rather indications 
in the main body of the writing that de- 
note a restraining will-power. 

16. from the pen of an accomplished 
writer. Only the terminal letters of the 
two words taken from a short note to the 
author show this quickness of temper. 
Hence, while these two words illustrate 
the general idea I wish to convey, the 
main writing in this case would indicate 
the temper to be well controlled. 

Where the finals are well rounded and 
gentle, the curves even and flowing, we 
have a gentle, benevolent nature, as seen 
in 17 from a manuscript of Bryant’s. 
The joining together of the last two 
words indicates a ready utterance—or a 
flowing sequence of ideas. Such writing 
as this is typical of elegance of mind and 
perception of form. A reference to the 
writing of Shaftesbury will reveal much 
of these qualities, although the form ter- 


minal suggests these as all other char- 
acteristics, to be perfectly under control. 
Miss Baughan says, ‘‘The writing of mu- 
sicians of the second order, where im- 
agination is not dominant is apt to take 
this form in the finals ;” this type, in the 
extreme, indicates indolence. 

When the finals invariably ascend 
from the main writing, ambition is 
shown, though it is liable to be erratic 
and ill-guided. When the general writing 
indicates grace, refinement and other 
noble qualities, the ambition will, at least, 
be a laudable desire to improve the mind 
and nerve for useful purposes. 

18—three words from the pen of a lady 
who began life in very adverse circum- 
stances. She had received a good edu- 
cation, and for a number of years lived 
an almost solitary life in the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains, at a way station fifty 


miles from the nearest town. Ambition 
is shown in the upraised finals, yet it is 
erratic and ill-guided. This is doubtless 
owing to the lack of advantages—want 
of cultivation, etc.—for considering her 
disadvantages this lady has made won- 
derful intellectual and spiritual progress. 

Here is the signature of Christopher 
Wordsworth, late Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln (England). The writing throughout 
is indicative of the most intense ambi- 


YD 


tion, though that quality is somewhat 
counterbalanced by restraining influ- 
ences almost equally potent. There is 
strong will shown in the angularity of 
the letters, and some secretiveness in the 
way they are ‘‘ hugged” together. The 


graceful ‘‘C” and ‘‘L” indicate a re- 
finement, grace and tenderness that 
make the ambition but a spur to nobler 


and better things. 

In writing where the finals are sharply 
angular, rising above the level of the 
other letters, an ardent but somewhat 
obstinate nature is revealed. Such writers 
do not easily abandon an idea when once 
they have taken it up. When, on the 
other hand, the finals rise in curved lines 
as in 20; there is ardent nature, im- 
pulsiveness and some obstinacy, with a 
great deal of fool-hardiness. Such per- 
Sons are liable to say things they do not 
really mean, and if other indications de- 
note an affectionate and tender disposi- 
tion, they are the most effusive talkers,— 
very loud in their professions of love and 
esteem, but rather to be feared. 

When the finals take curves which are 
broken, as if the pen had been intended 
to describe a series of angles, the writers 
are generally persons with little or no 
taste, for it is the sign, unless other 
points in the writing redeem it, of ab- 
sence of cultivation, of harshness and 
want of tact and sympathy. 

GEORGE W. JAMES, F.R.S.A., F.R.H.S, 
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THE VOICE OF A FRIEND. 


Oh, sweet to me is the voice of a friend 
Whose thoughts and whose deeds in har- 
mony blend, 
Whatever his station may be. 


We're brothers and sisters —children of 
God— 
And if, or if not, we’re sons of God, 
We each can be happy and free. 


We can speak a kind word, do a good deed, 
And reap from the planting bounteous seed, 
That will aid in making us free. 


We sing for the weary, pray for the weak, 

And jewels of truth for humanity seek, 
And ever true happiness see. 

For happiness springs from labor of worth, 

And every good deed we do upon earth 


The angels above us will see. 


When cheerful and patient, loving and mild, 
We turn to our tasks with the trust of a 
child, 
Then the white-winged watchers are nigh. 
They know every thoughtand beautiful 
deed, 
Their love tablets note whatsoever we need, 
And, lo! ere we know it, ’tis nigh. 


Sometimes ’tis a pleasure, sometimes a pain; 

*Tis sunshine to-day, to-morrow ’tis rain, 
Tis best, whatsoever may come. 

God, on whose bounty and wisdom we call, 

Gives love not to one—he loveth us all, 


With a love that is leading us home. 
BELLE BUSH. 





RUTW’S 


THINK, Ruth, you make a great mis- 

e in your idea of giving,” said 

Mrs. Brown, ‘‘I don’t believe in treat- 
ing other people better than ourselves.” 

**T believe,” said Ruth, ‘‘we should 
give a slip of every joy we have to some 
one who has it not, and then, how many 
hearts might have a little garden of joy 
blooming about them. If we did all the 
kind things we could, just for one day, 
we would be surprised at the pleasure we 
gave, the pain we soothed without its 
having cost us one cent. It is delightful 
to give beautiful gifts once a year to 
those we love best, but we might have a 
beautiful Christmas tree growing down 
deep in our hearts, all the year round, 
bearing the golden fruits of kindness.” 

‘*We don’t all have the opportunity,” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

‘* Opportunity is a very comprehensive 
word,” said Ruth, “‘ it has many different 
meanings. To be considerate of others’ 
feelings often makes them happier than 
to give them an expensive present. Con- 
sideration is the greatest charm in any 
friend. When we are weary or de- 
pressed, and we feel as if we are worth so 
little and can do so little, we are rested 


MISTAKE. 


and comforted at the side of one who 
is always considerate of our feelings, 
and whose words of sympathetic encour- 
agement are invaluable to us. The habit 
of speaking kindly and cordially to those 
less fortunate than ourselves is a source 
of untold comfort to others. We all prize 
attention from those who are in a higher 
position, who have more wealth and 
reputation than ourselves. As we prize it 
so we should give it, and thus up and 
down the ladder of life, from the highest 
to the lowest, the angel of content might 
go. Weare too apt to think that what 
we have in great abundance others do 
not care for. We forget to ask those 
who always must walk to ride with us 
in our carriage, or to offer to those who 
never own a plant the flowers blooming 
so luxuriantly in our own beautiful gar- 
den. Two years ago, a young girl came 
to me who interested me very much. She 
had been taking painting lessons, hoping 
in time by her proficiency in the art to 
support herself and her invalid mother. 
To earn money for present expenses, for 
the days when not painting, she tried to 
sell photographs of celebrities. I had al- 
ready supplied myself with all the pic- 
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tures I could afford, but she came in and 
told me her story. Her father’s sudden 
death with an unpaid mortgage on their 
beautiful country home, caused them 
finally to lose all their property. They 
were living now in two sunless back 
rooms, where no flower ever grew. The 
girl had just been through W— avenue, 
where she saw a house with hundreds of 
white roses growing over the windows 
and door, just as they had grown at the 
old country home. She asked an ele- 
gantly dressed lady standing in the door 
if she would give her one of the white 
roses for her sick mother. 

‘““We never give to street beggars, 
girl,” said the lady. 

‘*But won’t you please sell me one, 
my mother is so very ill?” 

‘““We never cut our roses, girl, we 
always let them grow. The girl passed 
on and came to me, after calling at sev- 
eral houses and selling no pictures. In 
my garden were salvias, pansies, mig- 
nionettes, roses, heliotropes and fuchsias. 
I cut off the choicest flowers with many 
rose-geranium leaves, and gave the girl 
a large bouquet. I never saw a brighter 
face than hers as she took the flowers ; her 
eyes full of happy tears, and she said 
‘* Mother will be so delighted , she has not 
had a flower in so long.” ‘‘Only a few 
days my flowers gave her comfort, for 
the mother died in just a week, with her 
face turned to the flowers, and in the 
casket in her folded hands were my white 
rosebuds. I was glad my flowers had 
cheered and brightened that dark, narrow 
sick room, and not wasted their sweetness 
in my garden. You know the florists tell 
us the more you cut the flowers in full 
bloom, the more will come. The girl had 
one of the loveliest faces I ever saw. She 
is at the Cooper Institute now and she 
painted those hollyhocks for me on my 
table. 

**You remember one time when there 
was so much excitement during the war 
and some of the colored people at the 
North were so teased and tormented, I 
went one day to see an old colored wo- 


man. She was nearly white, and had 
she been becomingly dressed, you would 
have called her noble looking. Her 
grandson had had so many stones thrown 
at him in the street that she was afraid to 
have him go out alone. She did wash- 
ing and ironing to support herself and 
the boy, and on account of the boy’s 
trouble, she often felt forlorn and dis- 
couraged, yet still she kept an unshaken 
faith in God. I thought one day a little 
extra attention, a surprise might do her 
good, so I gathered a large bunch of 
roses, and going in very softly through 
her half-open door and stealing in be- 
hind her, I laid on the table where she 
was ironing my bunch of roses. 

‘* She looked up, and if ever a face was 
illuminated and transfigured hers was. 
Before her tired eyes all day had been 
the big basket of clothes, and now she 
looked as if she had seen the face of an 
angel. ‘Shut all de windows and de 
doors,’ she cried, ‘and let de room 
smell of de roses. Since I was grow’d up 
no one has ever giv’n me a rose. Me, 
roses,’ she said; ‘me, an old black wo- 
man, de hebenly Massa send em jus 
cus I sodown-hearted to-day. I neber’ll 
let go his hand any more, if its berry 
dark—but dis war aint Massa Linkum’s 
war, it aint Massa Jonsing’s war, it is 
de Lord Jehobah, de Almighty’s war. 
When all dese roses come, I aint goin to 
disbelieve Him any more. I want 
spectin nothin but trouble to-day, mom, 
some more of them stuns I spected, but 
when roses comes, and you aint sent for 
em, de good Lord hisself sends em. I 
don’t care much what folks thinks or 
don’t think if the Lord only thinks on 
me, and he made them roses jus for me. 
*Pears like as if there was a path right 
from Hebben to me clear through the 
clouds.’ 

“T have made many bouquets for 
weddings and receptions, and for wealthy 
friends, but none have ever given me as 
much pleasure as the flowers I gave the 
poor girl and the roses I took to old 
Sarah. I have lost my own home now, 
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with all its wealth of flowers, but it is 
pleasure to think that I was once able to 
light up so many lonely homes with the 
sweet faces of my roses and violets. 

‘**In perfect health and surrcunded with 
comforts ourselves, we can’t realize how 
much good a little unexpected kindness 
can do another. I was very ill for weeks 
a year ago. I could not raise my head. 
‘The least little thing might snap the cord 
that bound me to life. One Sunday night 
with the house very still, and the light 
turned down, I was thinking of all that 
I had loved and lost and how soon I 
might meet them, when just at midnight 
the door opened, and a gentle hand laid 
on the bed before me a large, glowing, 
beautiful cross of flowers. I was so sur- 
prised and delighted at the coming of 
this angel guest in the late, lonely night, 
like a shock of joy it thrilled me. This 
lovely cross of flowers had been on the 
altar in the church all day, and as if be- 
dewed with the sweet breath of, the eve- 
ning song and prayer, it came to me with 
its balmy benediction. 


**From that hourI felt brighter and 


better. Every time I think of it now I 
feel the same thrill of delight and ‘love. 
I was shut in from the world of beauty 
without, and the flowers brought to me 
at midnight a little world of beauty of 
my own. I shall always love the sweet 
face of the kind friend who brought the 
gift. I felt as if I was drifting away 
from earth, and these flowers called me 
back - to life again.” 

‘“*Dear me,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘if 
flowers can dosomuch good I might 
have given away thousands of roses that 
died on our bushes; and it was real 
wicked to have so many grapes wasted 
on the vines, but I can’t think of other 
people’s wants much with my four child- 
ren tosee to. One gets over the whoop- 
ing cough, and another begins with the 
measels ; then comes the scarlet fever, 
or the mumps. and we are always ex- 
pecting the croup or pneumonia ; and 
then the dresses—you know little girls 
dress more elegantly and expensively 


now than youand I did when we were 
young, and if you attend astylish church 
you must keep stylish yourself. I must 
embroider for New Years a sofa pillow 
for Mrs. Leslie ; she has several now and 
I want mine to be the handsomest ; and I 
must finish that crazy quilt for Brown’s 
aunt’s cousin. I want it prettier than 
any she has. This fancy work tires me 
so, I feel after New Year’s that my eyes 
are almost used up.” 

“* Excuse me if I speak a little plainly,” 
said Ruth, ‘‘but why is it not better to 
be sweetening some of life’s bitter cups 
than to be adding joys to cups already 
full of blessings. There is too much giv- 
ing from the rich to the rich. Mrs. 
Howard makes an elegant sofa pillow 
for Mrs. Hunt, and Mrs. Hunt em- 
broiders a beautiful table-cover for Mrs. 
Howard, and all the Howards and Hunts 
are giving each other elegant presents, 
when they all have more tidies and table- 
covers now than they know what to do 
with. The little Howards haveso many 
dolls they don’t care for another, unless 
it would walk up and down stairs and 
play on the piano ; while poor little Mary 
Minton loves her corn-cob doll with its 
charcoal eyes and nose more than Mary 
Howard loves her elegant doll, with its 
eyeglass and fan and jewel case. Mary 
Minton’s corn-cob baby sleeps with 
her every night, and she hugs and kisses 
it ever so many times a day. If Mary 
Howard would take her one of her last 
year’s dolls with real curls, and real 
feathers in its French hat, I think little 
Mary would be happier than all the 
Howards and Hunts. But while these 
worsted roses are wreathing around these 
endless tidies and table-covers, a lonely 
sick lady around the corner has no flan- 
nel, and no money to buy it. People 
that always have money can’t realize the 
feelings of arefined woman left all alone, 
often without a dollar. I know of one 
who has met with great reverses, wha 
almost worships flowers. Shesays when 
she looks in at the florist’s windows she 
feels as if she could clasp to her heart 
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the heliotropes and violets—but every- 
thing has to go for rent, and clothes and 
food ; and flowers and books are as far 
beyond her getting, as the stars in the 
blue sky above her head. 

“But what can I do,” said Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘You can cut off a slip from your 
scarlet geranium and plant it in one of 
the pots piled away in your cellar. There 
is room for one with a bright bud on it 
in the sick girl’s window in the next 
street. She will watch its opening and 
feel better every day for it ; and Susan 
just across from her, making those calico 
shirts for ten cents a piece, with her six 
little children about her, would be so 
glad to have some of that great pile of 
papers in your closet. Those illustrated 
weeklies would please the little folks. 
Send them in a neat little package, and 
do up one of the handsomest papers and 
put Susan’s whole name on it, and let 
the postman leave it. She will feel 
highly honored, she will almost think it 


old ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ that has so long 


take it to the old Grandmother Green. 


rheumatism. 





was printed on purpose for her. That 


been shut up in the dark corner of your 
bookcase, it really needs to see daylight ; 


She is confined to her chair all day by 
She will look over and 
over at those pictures of Mercy and the 
lions, and you can soothe her way to the 
celestial city, by leaving old John Bun- 
yan to talk with her for awhile. He will 
tell her that though she eat the crust of 
care, that the milk and honey are beyond 
the wilderness. She has nothing to look 
at now but that picture of a tombstone 
on her wall with her three jdead chil- 
dren’s names on it, and she will sit a half 
an hour looking at that first picture of 
Bunyan, sitting in his prison holding his 
hand tenderly on his little child’s curls, 
while the Great Father’s sunlight is 
streaming down upon his own persecuted 
head through the narrow prison window. 

‘We can give acrumb of comfort in 
some way to every child of earth that 
sits by our hearthstone, and pour out for 


him the wine and oil of sympathy that 
we too often keep locked away in our 
heart’s hidden closet. We can share 
with them our preserved peace, our 
gathered joys ; help them to dry away 
tears, to sweeten affliction, and give them 
the fragments of our rich experience to 
help them through their heartaches and 
temptations. It is better comfort for 
them than our brightest company silver 
to bring out and brighten up our faith 
jewels, and show them how they sparkle 
in life’s dark. A taste of our joys, the 
cordial of our welcome, and the balm of 
our sympathy they will prize more, and 
remember longer than Delmonico’s most 
elaborate dinner—but I don’t want to 
preach you a sermon.” 
“Tl try and profit by it,” said Mrs. 
Brown, ‘‘all the treasures I can find, 
that I do not need. I'll gather up and 
send to the highway and hedge people. 
The brown and the scarlet geraniums and 
the chromos, and the newspapers, gowns 
and the sacques and Ida’s dolls and Sam’s 
tops and balls, shall go somewhere before 
New Year’s. If you know of any poor 
lady or delicate young girl, I will take 
them out riding two daysin every week. 
I will take somebody. The poor things 
shall ride to their hearts content, and 
take home some of my books and flowers 
if they like. SoTI'll end this year, and 
so I'll begin another. I have not done 
much out of my own circle, and if I 
should die to-day I don’t know of one 
single poor soul who would shed a tear 
over my grave. If giving to the poor is 
lending to the Lord, I have been very 
stingy to the Lord; but I don’t like to 
think of past mistakes. Now, won’t you 
read me a story, one of the stories you 
have translated from Aguste Blanche. 
I came in to hear it—we have half an 
hour yet.” 

“IT will read you,” said Ruth, “a 
simple little love story of Stockholm 
life.” 

A merchant sat looking out of his 
window orn the last day of December 
upon the wide water front opening out 
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of the street upon which he lived, com- 
manding one of the most picturesque of 
views. ‘Is there a city in the world as 
beautiful as Stockholm?” he said. ‘Is 
there anywhere a palace more majestic, 
or cathedral towers more stately than 
ours? Here we are sheltered from the 
high winds and the air is pure and 
healthy,and there is nowhere more lovely 
rclling land or more picturesque water 
curves. I like m summer to see the gay 
Dalicarlian women mooring their cheer- 
ful ferry-boats near the beautiful granite 
bridges—but the ice-covered waters are 
to me charming even in winter. My 
ships, wher I like, can go into the very 
heart of the city. I am a fortunate man 
to-day ; one of the most fortunate in all 
Stockholm. And my daughter Axel is 
60 lovely—how shw sings ! how she plays! 
how she dances! and her eyes are like 
my mother’s. She must marry a very 
rich man some day, and she will have 
two fortunes. No poor man can have 
my daughter's hand ; she is worthy of a 
prince. But I have not heard her sing 
for days. She is drooping, she looks 
pale, she is not at all herself. She cares 
not for all the new diamonds I get for 
her.” 

The merchant sat looking over his 
papers for two hours. Meantime the sky 
outside was covered with black clouds. 
It rained ; it grew dark. There was a 
knock, and a tall, noble-looking young 
man came in. 

He bowed very low. His manner was 
so attractive, so frank, so noble, you 
could not help admiring him. His hair 
was brown and waving, his eyes blue and 
clear. He was born in Stockholm and so 
were his father and mother before him. 
He was a Swede, and a noble type of 
manly beauty and grace. His name was 
Carl Lundquist. 

“I can not bear this suspense any 
longer,” said Carl, ‘‘I have loved Axel 
for years and she hasloved me. I have 
come to ask you for her hand.” 

‘*No,” said the merchant, ‘‘it is best 
for you to give that all up; but we can 


still be friends, as good friends as ever.” 

“Sir,” said the young man, ‘‘ your re- 
fusal will seal the life-long misery of two 
persons.” 

“In God’s name be reasonable, my 
dear sir. My daughter has a beautiful 
home and every earthly blessing. She 
has nothing wanting to make her happy. 
What have you to give her? What have 
you to take care of a wife with? You 
have your bright prospects and your ar- 
dent hopes ; but what are hopes and pros- 
pects to live on ?” 

‘*But, the future, dear sir, has some- 
thing certainly in store for him who does 
not wait for it with folded hands.” 

“The future, yes ; your splendid pic- 
ture would become a dear present time 
for my money.” 

‘* This then, is your final answer ?” 

** Yes, I am too old a merchant to con- 
clude such a bargain.” 

‘* But you, sir, sometimes equip one— 
yes, several ships without being sure thet 
the speculation will pay.” 

‘* Yes, but if all go to the bottom, ships 
and cargo, it is all insured; but if I 
should take out a life insurance on you, 
it would not save you from poverty or 
me from assuming burdens ; and your 
salary might do for a poor man’s daugh- 
ter—but never for mine. Only a rich 
man can have my Axel.” 

‘* Is there no hope—no possibility ?” 

‘*Tt is just as impossible for me to give 
you my daughter, as for you to bring me 
a bunch of hepaticas for a New Year’s 
gift. When you bring me the hepaticas 
for New Year’s, you may expect to have 
the fairest flower in all Sweden.” 

The young man rushed out of the door ; 
the greatest hope of his life was dying in 
his heart. In the hall he met the lovely 
maiden who looked as if she were too pale 
and sad for earth, as if she had long 
known the hopelessness of their love. 
“Oh, Axel,” said Carl, ‘‘ your father 
bids me give you up forever—and this 
life for me has nothing more to give. 
There is a world where nothing can 
come between us.” He passed out of the 
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door ; he saw not the poor girl's tears, 
heard not her despairing cry, but on he 
went, out into the dark night. It was 
gloomy without and his soul wasshroud- 
ed in gloom. Not caring whither he 
went he hurried on and over the north 
bridge. Ifthe bazaar had had as many 
eyes as it had shining windows, it might 
have shed tears over the unhappy youth, 
who rushed by the patrol on Gustaf 
Adolf’s square wishing their bright bay- 
onets were encased in his aching heart. 
He rushed against an officer on his way 
to his New Year’s supper, knocked the 
papers out of an old news woman’s hand 
and his head against a brewer's horse 
without noticing whither he went. Be- 
fore he knew it he was inside the gates 
of Haga Park and rushing along the 
shore of Brunn’s bay. He heard not 
the winds and waves. He looked hope- 
lessly down into the deep, dark sea where 
stormy waves had risen so high above 
the breakers. Had he not believed in a 
Divine, Almighty Father he might have 
thrown himself into those dark waters. 
How the surging waves of sorrow rolled 
and moaned through his soul. If he 
could only be borne on somewhere, any- 
where away from himself to some world 
more just than this, where a want of 
gold will not crush all hope ! 

But he stops a moment as the clouds 
above him open a little, and he sees just 
a little blue. He has lost something—it 
is only an overshoe, but he stops to find 
it. While looking his best and feeling 
for it in thesand, clay and water beneath 
him, the New Year's eve sends its lan- 
tern—the moon to his aid—just for a mo- 
ment. He feels around the trunk of a 
great oak, and he grasps—not the lost 
shoe, but, ye beautiful, tender powers, 
that have spun your gold into strings for 
the poet’s lyre, and have given so many 
times wings to hopeless love ; you have 
shown your pity this time this cold, dark 
New Year’s night for this poor, hopeless 
lover. You have left in the dark and 
cold, under the old oak tree, clinging 
fast to its lonely wintry shelter, a bunch 


—one little bunch of hepaticas! And 
Cari there finds it! 

He thinks no more of the dark waters, 
or his lost shoe, but he grasps the flow- 
ers and hugs the treasure impetuously to 
his heart. ‘‘She shall have the flowers ” 
hesays. ‘‘ They have bloomed for me in 
winter. It is possible for me to give 
them to the merchant, for a New Year's 
gift, and I shall have his own fair flower 
—his lovely child for my own.” 

The flowers had lain long by the side of 
the oak wondering at their early coming, 
and dreaming of spring time in the 
bosom of mid-winter. Now he presses 
them to his lips. ‘‘So,” he said, ‘in the 
winter of my heart spring shall bloom.” 
As he knelt down in the slush and gath- 
ered the flowers, every drop of water 
that splashed upon his clothes seemed 
like a rising star in the night of his heart. 

The maiden had long and tenderly 
loved him. ‘He is gone,” she said, 
‘* gone forever—he may never come back 
—out in the storm—he may throw him- 
self into the dark waters. Oh, take me to 
him,” she cried, as she lay tossing and 
moaning on her bed in her beautiful 
home. Her father and mother stood by 
her bedside, watching her face, pale as 
death. ‘‘Carl has told me,” she said, 

‘**one can sleep so quietly in the grave.” 

‘*See what you have done,” said the 
father to his grief-stricken wife. ‘‘ You 
could have quelled this unfortunate pas- 
sion in the bud. This isa beautiful New 
Year's eve,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ It 
only lacks now for that fool to go and 
take his own life. It is your fault ; you 
are her mother, you could have kept her 
away from him.” 

‘“‘It is your harshness,” replied his 
wife, ‘‘that has murdered our only child. 
What is all your wealth, your houses 
and lands, your ships and cargoes, your 
long hoarded gold to compare with the 
life of our only child, that now, through 
your inhumanity, we must lose. Carl 
has youth, health and nobility of soul, and 
you have gold enough for both. Her 
heart is linked to his and you would 
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break the chains that love has linked.” 
At these truthful words for the first time 
in his life, the father felt there was some- 
thing dearer to lose than ships and 
cargoes, and that no insurance office 
could restore joy to a father’s crushed 
heart. As he leaned over his child’s bed 
his tears flowed fast, the first tears he had 
shed for years. 

But there was a noise on the stairway ; 
it was near midnight, the clock was 
solemnly ticking away the year’s last 
hours. The pale maiden exhausted were 
lying quietly, and looking as if life was 
ebbing away fast. Thedoor opens, and 
the young Carl enters. His face is pale. 
His clothes are spattered with the storm, 
and much soiled from kneeling under the 
oak tree in Haga Park. In his hands he 
holds the hepaticas—he dashes them in 
the merchant’s face, with the cry, ‘‘ You 
have said it, it is impossible for you to 


give me your daughter, as for me to give 
you hepaticas for a New Year's gift. 
See, here is the one possibility—give me 
now the other.” He threw himself, wet 
as he was, on the bed. He drew the in- 
sensible girl to his heart. The cold spray 
from his garments and his tender car- 
esses aroused her. The merchant stood 
still looking at his hepaticas, and felt 
that a weight had been lifted from his 
heart. 

‘‘Thanks for the hepaticas,” he said, 
‘‘though they have cost me very dear. 
Who would believe that the myrtle would 
grow under the stalk of a hepatica. © 

Somewhere in the dark and in the 
storm, this New Year, the flowers of hope 
may be hiding for all of us. 

In Stockholm, in a certain window in 
a vase, when they can be had, may 
always be seen a bunch of hepaticas. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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ANOTHER 


.\O much engrossed with household 
cares as to be oblivious to other du- 
ties, the Babouscka of the old Russian le- 
gend was only another Martha after all. 
When the three wise men from the East, 
so the story goes, were on their way to 
worship the infant Jesus, born in a man- 
ger in Bethlehem of Judea, they passed 
the house of the Babouscka, and in pass- 
ing, called out to her : 

‘*Come with us, for we have seen his 
star in the East, and go to worship 
him.” 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘I will come, but not 
now. I must put my house in order 
first. I must sweep, and dust, and bake, 
and brew, and when all this is done, I 
will follow and find him.” 

But before her self-allotted task was 
accomplished the three wise men were 
far on their way, and the star which was 
guiding them, shone no longer within 
her horizon’s view. Full of contrition 
that she had not obeyed at once, and 
left undone work which, now that it 
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MARTHA: OR LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


was accomplished, seemed unsatisfactory 
and of little worth, compared with the 
honor which might have been hers, she 
sets out alone and in haste, in search of 
the Christ-child. Deathless asthe Wan- 
dering Jew she still lives and searches 
everywhere for her lost opportunity. 
Little children are thus her special care, 
and in every cradle over which she 
hovers, she hopes to discover the One for 
whom her soul longs. 

Certain artists have given range to 
fancy in sketching the Babouscka in 
these journeyings. Sometimes they 
represented her wearily hobbling along 
through snow and sleet ; sometimes gaz- 
ing ata star ; oftener peering into the 
face of a sleeping child, her sad expect- 
ancy doomed to disappointment. Among 
the Italians as well as the Russians, the 
children are taught that it is the Babou- 
scka who fills their stockings and decks 
their Christmas trees. Sometimes they 
rush out early on Christmas morning 
eagerly shouting ‘Behold the Babou- 
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scka !” but she has vanished, no one 
knows whither. 

In this fanciful story of the Babouscka, 
can not those of us who are ‘‘ cumbered 
about much serving” learn a little les- 
son ? for the Babouscka is not the only 
one whom unavailing regret follows 
through life. Is it not just possible that 
time is frittered away in needless cares— 
in doing little things which might bet- 
ter be left undone, because in doing them, 
greater opportunities for service are al- 
lowed to pass by unheeded, lost as ut- 
terly as the Babouscka lost her oppor- 
tunity of accompanying the three kings. 
She might have become their fellow pil- 
grim, and though possibly unable to 
carry the rich offerings of their princely 
rank, yet quick obedience and willing 
homage might have been just as accept- 
able tribute. She appears to have been 
willing enough to go, but the cause of 
her failure lay in determining to choose 
her own time and her own way. 

Such inclinations are natural, and 
when yielded to not infrequently result 
as inthis instance. Some of us, however, 
may be able to learn obedience in no 
other way than by suffering the penal- 
ties of transgression. Each hour brings 
its own pressing duties and peculiar 
opportunities ; but the wheel of time 
rolls forward with resistless force, and 
by no power is its motion ever reversed 
or stayed that we may recover what our 
procrastination loses to us. 

Far should it be from us to undervalue 
the service of little things ; for in their 
faithful performance, our Lord is as 
much glicrified as by great deeds. In 
truth, it requires more nobility of soul 
to wear out life and strength in doing 
little homely tasks in an obscure corner, 
than in performance of duties which the 
world can look upon and applaud. But, 
the hundred needless tasks which we set 
ourselves about, from false pride, from 
selfish considerations, or because Madam 
Grundy will think it strangeif we do not 
do them ; the cares and worries, which 
have their root in unbelief :—these are 


things which may stand between us and 
a close following of our Lord. 

Miss Havergal, whose fervent and de- 
vout songs carry a blessing wherever 
they go, would quiet faithless question- 
ing and unbecoming complaints with 
Hush! oh hush! for the Father knows 

what thou knowest not ; 
The need, and the thorn and the shadow 
linked with the fairest lot ; 
Knows the wise exemption from many an 
unseen snare ; 
Knows what will keep the nearest, knows 
what thou couldst not bear. 
Hush! oh hush! for the Farther portioneth 
as he will; 
To ali his beloved children, and shall not 
they be still ? 
Is not his will the wisest, is not his choice 
the best ? 
And in perfect acquiesence, is there not per- 
fect rest? 
Hush! oh hush! forthe Father whose ways 
are true and just, 
and careth, and loveth, and 
waits for thy perfect trust ; 
And the cup he is slowly filling, will soon be 
full to the brim ; 
And Infinite compensation forever be found 
in him. 


Hush! oh hush! for thee the Father hath 
fullness of joy in store; 

Treasures of power, and wisdom, and pleas- 
ures forever more ; 

Blessing, and honor, and glory, endless, 
infinite bliss ; 

Child of his love and his choice, oh, canst 
thou not wait for this ? 

H. L. MANNING, 


Knoweth, 





A lazy girl, who liked to live in com- 
fort and do nothing, asked her fairy god- 
mother to give her a good genius to do 
everything for her. On the instant the 
fairy called ten dwarfs, who washed and 
dressed the little girl, and combed her hair 
and fed her, and so on. All was done 
so nicely that she was happy, except for 
the thought that they would go away. 
“To prevent that,” said the grandmother, 
‘*T will place them permanently in your 
ten fingers.” And they are there yet. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


Wuart is Love, my Harold, tell me truly now 

All the word containeth, all thou canst avow 

Thou wouldst give another when the trusting heart 
Folds a like within it, ne’er from it would part ? 


Ah, my sweet one, well thou knowest 

Life is varied ; what thou sowest, 

Its harvest sure of grain or tares 

Of joy or grief abundant bears. 
But trusting heart, fear not, we'll cling together, 
In days that golden gleam, and cloudy weather. 


Charming words, my Harold, deep in meaning they ; 
But again thy answer in a simpler way 

I would ask entreating—what is Love sincere ? 
Pose me no enigmas, no abstractions queer. 


Ah, my sweet one, Love is mighty, 
Never line or plummet rightly 
May its height or breadth determine ; 
Royal state befits the ermine, 
But jewels bright, and vesture of the rarest, 
No beauty lend to Love, our treasure fairest. 


Still I beg thee, Harold, other terms to use, 
Deep conceits scholastic much my mind confuse ; 
Tell me Love is artless, meet to ev’ry need ; 
Prince, and peasant feeble, may upon it fecd ? 





Yes, my sweet one, in thy vision 
Gleams her pure and holy mission ; 
To high and low dispensing cheer, 
From timid souls dispelling fear. 
Insidious Vice, in that pure light serene 
May not conceal its tinsel robes unclean. 


Sayest thou, my Harold, Love's a glowing fire 
That the heart refineth—fills with chaste desixe ; 
In the heart, its temple, gentle rule extends, 
Ev'ry loyal subject mightily defends ? 


Yes, my sweet one, rich thy gleaning, 

Thou hast caught the deeper meaning 

Of that all-subduing flame, 

Call we by Love’s sacred name. 
Sparkling radiant, beauteous with eternal truth, 
In the eye revealing dewy, tender ruth. 


Love is then, my Harold, mercy, truth, and light, 
Eden's savor sweetest, rose’s pearly white ; 

Blest the heart that knows it ; blessings fall around 
Where its soul-communion e’er on earth is found. 


Ah, my sweet one, Love the precious 
Gift of Heav’n, divine afflatus, 
Reigns within thee—patient, tender, 
Sorrow’s friend, and faith’s defender ; 
Bold, alert, responsive ever, prompt at duty’s call, 
Love fulfilleth human being—Love, my sweet, is all. 
H. S. D, 





CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 


Sse death of Cardinal McCloskey was 
an event of special importance in 
American religious history. Not that he 
was the first Cardinal that had been ap- 
pointed for America, and therefore a very 
eminent member of his denomination, do 
we take occasion to award him respect in 
this place, for the central authority at 
Rome can easily designate his successor, 
but because John McCloskey possessed 
sterling qualities as a man, and had won 
place in his Church by earnestness of will 
and persevering industry. As a boy he 
was of feeble constitution, and as a man 
in mature life he was not vigorously 
healthy, yet he labored on year after 
year, and worth and sincerity gave him 
preferment. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1810, at a time when Long 
Island did not possess a single edifice of 
the Roman Catholic type, and New York 
had but one. At sixteen years of age he 
decided to enter the priesthood, and 





studied for that object in the Seminary 
at Emmittsburg. In 1834 he was invested 
with the functions of a priest, and when 
but thirty was appointed pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, New York. From that 
time duties and honors ecclesiastical 
thickened upon him; in 1847 being made 
bishop, and in 1864 receiving the pallium 
of archbishop from the Roman Pontiff, 
Pius IX. Eleven years later he was 
created Cardinal Priest, and formed one 
of the College that elected the present 
Pope. 

In manner he was polished, and kind, 
as became a gentleman of high culture 
and a generous nature. He was also one 
of the most finished orators in his de- 
nomination. Charitable in a high de- 
gree, his name will remain chiefly for his 
sincere endeavors to alleviate suffering 
and to elevate the moral and social qual- 
ities of the people over whom he exer- 
cised his priestly offices. 
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DRESS REFORM—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


is only about a decade since a paper 

read before the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, by Miss E. Stewart Phelps, on 
**Woman’s Dress,” so stirred the heads 
of those who heard it, that it resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to de- 
liberate upon the subject, and to report 
at some indefinite future time as to what 
action could be taken by the Club toward 


rendering women’s dress more healthful, 


artistic, simple and serviceable. The 
committee was composed of physicians, 
artists, and those specially interested in 
the subject. Mrs. Abba G. Woolson was 
chosen Chair-woman. 

At the first meeting the subject was 
fully discussed, and while forced to ad- 
mit that reform was needed in the ex- 
ternal dress, it was decided not to begin 
their work here, but on the structure and 
arrangement of the inner clothing as 
really the most important and one that 
would essentially affect the outer dress. 

That the prevailing mode of corsets 
and bands, with the weights suspended 
from the hips was injurious to health, 
and the chief cause of those diseases pecu- 
liar to women from which resulted others 
such as heart disease, lung and liver 
complaints, headache and spinal affec- 
tion, was a fact apparent to all. All of 
their energies were therefore directed to 
the originating of under garments which 
should be healthful, comfortable and 


tasteful. Tosay that their ingenuity was 
taxed to the utmost in this matter would 
be the truth. It is much easier to criti- 
cise than to improve ; to tear down than 
to buildup. Many were theexperiments 
and numerous the failures before the 
hygienic garments were pronounced 
satisfactory. But the Reform movement 
was by no means at a standstill, while 
the work of devising and experimenting 
was going on. The committee wrote 
letters to other Clubs, seeking to awaken 
a general interestin Dress Reform. The 
Sorosis Club, of New York, appointed a 
special committee of their ablest members 
to co-operate with the Woman’s Club, 
and as the Congress of Women, held not 
long after in New York, in the inaugu- 
ration of which Sorosis took a leading 
part, the question of Woman’s Dress was 
considered as of paramount importance. 
From other States there came also re- 
sponses of approval and co-operation. 
At an early stage of this reform move- 
ment, a course of lectures was given by 
physicians in different localities. These 
were largely attended, and numerous re- 
quests called for their repetition in other 
cities and towns. The reports of the 
committee written by Mrs. Abba E. 
Woolson were published, and thousands 
scattered broadcast over the land, thus 
sowing the seed which has brought forth 
at least sixty-fold if not a hundred. The 
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good work also reached the schools. 
The Dress Committee of Sorosis accom- 
plished much in this direction. It took 
the form of lectures to the older pupils 
on all those physiological points pertain- 
ing to the health of women. 


EXHIBITION OF HYGIENIC GARMENTS, 


The efforts of the committee had at 
last resulted in the construction of under- 
garments which they deemed worthy of 
the good opinion of the general public. 
May 11, 1874, the garments were placed 
on exhibition at their Club-room. The 
second exhibition on Friday, May 29, at 
Freeman Place Chapel, was public and 
free to all. 

Mrs. Woolson, in her graphic report 
says: ‘‘ All eyes were intent on scanning 
the strange innovations upon that es- 
tablished style of female underwear, 
which this generation had accepted from 
their mothers and grandmothers as the 
legacy of Fate, asking no question as to 
its utility, nor dreaming of anything else 
as possible. The garments utterly con- 


demned from the first were the corset 


and the chemise. These were abandon- 
ed. Objection was made to the style of 
drawers commonly worn, because of the 
band round the waist. 

The substitute for the three named 
garments was the chemiloon or shim- 
merloon which was the simultaneous in- 
vention of two members of the Club. 
‘* When two ladies of the Committee ap- 
peared on one of our exhibition after- 
noons,” says Mrs Woolson, ‘‘and with 
an air of serene triumph, unrolled a new 
garment over which they had labored 
for many days, imagining, shaping and 
improving it, but saying never a word 
of their work until it was revealed to us 
in its perfection, we stared, gazed into 
each other’s eyes and exclaimed, ‘It is 
the shimmerloon !’ ‘ Behold what I have 
made,’ said one ; ‘I have evolved it out 
of my inner consciousness anc. it proves 
to be the embodiment of our dreams.’ 
‘Christen it,’ said another. ‘I have 
brought its name with it, was the reply, 


and she gave us an appropriate and 
musical word which none of us can now 
recall. Its faultless Italian perished as 
soon as uttered. But the name that 
had been floating about vaguely in space, 
waiting for an object upon which it 
could fasten, seized and appropriated the 
new invention at a glance. No one 
spoke of it by a difierent title, no one 
remembered any other ; 1t was and ever 
will be the chemiloon. Such is the his- 
tory of the word as far as known to us. 
But it is not altogether friendless ; the 
Committee have learned to like it, and 
it ever has its ardent admirers.” 

You shall hear what a distinguished 
clergyman and lecturer-—who has just 
brought home from Edinburgh a pack- 
age of flannel chemiloons in obedience 
to directions from his dress-reforming 
wife—writes concerning this absurd ap- 
pelation. 

*T rejoice that the good cause has been 
going on from glory to glory ; and I sin- 
cerely’ congratulate you on the last 
achievement which has enriched the 
English language with a new and ex- 
quisite word. How much literature will 
owe to the struggle for emancipation 
from corsets and tyranny! While I, in 
my prosaic way was bringing the thing 
across the sea, you were idealizing it and 
wedding it to sweet sounds and syllables 
forever. Poet, lover, philosopher—all 
will weave into dream, vow and history 
this word. In future years the sighing 
serenade shall sing : 


‘Wake, dearest, wake! 
its tune ; 
The earth is listening ‘neath the shimmering 
moon ; 
Arise, and don the snowy shimmerloon !’ 
Thus shall the ballad-maker write : 


‘Oh, Maggie was a bonnie lass, 
Too fair to die so soon ; 
Soft was her step upon the grass, 
And white her shimmerloon.” 


Love lifts to thee 


All vainly may young Edwin pine, 
In vain implore love’s boon, 

No more he’ll see on Monday’s line 
Her vestal shimmerloon.’ 
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“Yes, Swinburne will leap for joy 
when he hears this word. Joaquin Miller 
will tell us of his shimmerloonless beau- 
ties; and I—ah, that I were another 
Hood ; then the song of the shimmerloon 
should be my masterpiece ! 

“Tf the word persists in living, if a 
poet can thus rhapsodize over it, and 
commend it to our masters of melody ; 
surely we will have to tolerate its exis- 
tence. In time it may fall pleasantly 
upon the ears of women, for it will prove 
itself the fore-ordained title of the most 
comfortable, light and simple article in 
their whole attire. It seems a little 
strange that after so much enthusiasm 
over the name it should have been 
changed to one not so appropriate.” 

When the change took place we do 
not know ; very probably it was when 
the present beautiful garment took its 
place. Not that the modern chemilette 


is very unlike the shimmerloon ; it is, so 
‘far as we can judge by comparing the 
illustrations of the earlier with the mod- 
ern, simply a more artistic and pleasing 


form evolved from the first. It is a com- 
bination suit; the waist and drawers 
united in one garment, thus avoiding 
the over-lapping and the cord at the 
waist. Made from measure like a dress 
lining, they fit the bust perfectly. The 
waist is made double and exquisitely 
finished. There are buttons on ‘the in- 
side for the stocking suspender, and but- 
tons on the outside for the attachment of 
the skirts. Some are elaborately tucked, 
and trimmed with Hamburg. 

The Union flannel underwear was at 
first imported from Glasgow, Scotland, 
and was conceded to be perfection itself 
There were woven in one piece, vest and 
drawers, without any separation at the 
waist. Probably these suggested the 
initial shimmerloon. 

Being interested in the history of 
Reform garments, and of the “‘ Bates 
Waist” we wrote to Miss. C. Bates, Bos- 
ton, asking information. From her we 
learned that after the rooms opened for 
the sale of the sanitary garments passed 


into other hands, the sales greatly de- 
clined. Under the hammer three years 
ago Miss Bates bought the business and 
add d it to her own thriving establish- 
ment. She made a speciality of the rib- 
bed Union under-flannels, which were 
three-seamed at the waist, She invested 
in the outset $600 in the fabric. Each 
year the demand increased, so that this 
year she was compelled to purchase 
knitting machines and manufacture 
fromthe yarn. She says: ‘‘ I believe that 
I am the only woman in these parts of 
the United States who owns machines and 
manufactures from the raw material.” 
She sent us a sample of her first work 
on the machine, and it is well-nigh per- 
fect. The garment is knit, ribbed and 
entire from neck to ankle, instead of be- 
ing cut and seamed at the waist, as for- 
merely when the fabric was imported. 
There is just as little seaming as pos- 
sible : what was needful to shape the 
garments only. Being ribbed they 
fit the form closely, but being very 
elastic there is no undue compres- 
sure. With the woolen shimmerloon 
and the cotton chemilette, one is com- 
fortably, uniformly, warmly, healthful- 
ly clad ; no stiff corsets and tight bands 
compressing the bust and waist ; no 
heavy skirts dragging on the hips; no 
vest with its superfluity of material 
around the bust ; no ill-fitting chemise, 
but instead closely fitting garments, 
which afford perfect ease of motion and 
deep respiration, while they are tasteful. 

The inventor of the Bates waist says 
*‘that one after another of her patrons 
began to ask for a waist and this led her 
to experiment and resulted in the beauti- 
ful waist, which now bears her name. 
It has received the highest prize from 
lady physicians and others who have 
worn it.” We can bear personal testi- 
mony to its value. 

After wearing the Reform garments 
several weeks, having some dirty work 
to do, the former rig was donned : skirt 
supporting corset, etc., but in an hour 
followed such a backache and sideache, 
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inability to take a deep, long breath, 
and a most hearty regret for the folly 
most deep ; then realization of the pernic- 
ious effect of such a dress, and most sin- 
cerely we vowed never again under any 
circumstances to wear a corset though a 
‘** Reformer,” even for an hour. Would 
that our experience of the Sanitary gar- 
ments covered a period of years instead of 
only a few months. I now have Dress 
Reform on my brain, on my body, on my 


head, and I purpose it shall go into my 
pen and into the press to the utmost of 
my ability, seeking to persuade my sex 
to banish the corset and adopt. these 
healthy garments. Mothers put them_ 
upon your daughters before they suffer 
as thousands have suffered and are now 
suffering from the effects of whalebone, 
steel, cords and weights suspended from 
the hips. 

M. 


D. W. 





DESIGN IN DISEASE. 


F modern Pathology has illuminated 
any truth it is this, that disease is not 

an accident in human lives. In the origin 
control and purpose of morbid phenom- 
ena there are as definite principles to be 
traced as in the observations and per- 
turbations of the heavenly bodies. Phy- 
sicians as well as astronomers find an 
intelligent cause in processes which only 
the ignorant or atheistic regard casual. 
We may hesitate to say with Dr. James 
F. Duncan, a physician in Dublin, that 
**God is the author of disease,” but can 
not deny, at least, his permissive and 
controlling agency in the casualities and 
sicknesses of men. Is there evil in the 
city and the Lord hath not done it? Did 
he not permit Satan to afflict Job and to 
bind a daughter of Abraham with in- 
firmity, while others have been possessed 
witk demons until cast out by Divine 
power? It is said that the Lord sent on 
Israel the pestilence which consumed 
seventy thousand ; that the Lord sent 
emrods on the Philistines, a plague on 
the census gatherers, leprosy upon Aza- 
riah, and the Lord struck the child with 
sickness, that Uriah’s wife bore to David. 
Sickness and affliction do not spring from 
the dust. There are no accidents with 
God. Events are not purposeless and 
actions fortuitous. There are laws every- 
where. Violations of law cause disturb- 
ance and suffering. We may expect such 
infractions oftener in a system of moral 
government than elsewhere. A planet 
has no choice—man has. Appetite and 


inclination govern, and hence collisions 
with law and consequent suffering — 
physical and mental. 

Just here the exigencies of human con- 
dition are an opportunity for God’s wis- 
dom and love. Out of seeming ill he is 
ever educing good. Pain may becomea 
beneficent agent and sickness a helpful 
teacher. The author just quoted shows 
how individual character and the temper 
of society itself is moulded by this whole- 
some corrective; how this admirable 
counterpoise to the preponderating pres- 
sure of worldly affairs helps to restore 
one’s mind to a proper balance, particu- 
larly in protracted or comparatively 
painless illness and in the weeks of con- 
valescence ; how there springs up not 
only sobriety of mind in the contempla- 
tion of earth’s mutabilities and Heaven's 
abiding verities in the mind of the suf- 
ferer, but sweet charities and graceful 
amenities among men, who thus learn 
that if one suffers all suffer, bound in 
one web of social life ; how that pain it- 
self in the invasion and progress of dis- 
ease has a wise and merciful function to 
perform. 

But for the timely warning of pain the 
fact and location of injuries would be 
unknown to the individual. Dislocations 
or fractures might occur or fatal inflam- 
mations extend to vital parts unnoticed. 
The groan of a nerve, rheumatism or its 
shriek, neuralgia, is a call to halt. Pain 
pierces the breast, or heart, or side, and 
so restrains activity which under the cir- 
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cumstances is périlous. It is a cry of 
danger. We are not to smother it, but 
remove the cause. The surgeon or phy- 
sician is guided in his diagnosis by this 
sign and symptom, visible to his eye by 
its voluntary and involuntary manifes- 
tations, as well as witnessed to by the 
patient’s testimony. When living tissues 
die, as in gangrene, the sufferer's free- 
dom from pain may be delightful to him- 
self, but it is ominous to the surgeon. 
Death impends. Again we see evidences 
of design in the kind of pain, its periods 
of intensity, its location or its migratory 
nature, its merciful cessation in ordinary 
insanity where patients are apparently 
happy. The early pain of an abscess is 
acute and throbbing ; its later pain duller. 
The pains of parturition are wisely grad- 
uated and timed by nature so as to dis- 
courage premature efforts of the mother 
at a perilous juncture and encourage ma- 
ternal effort at the right moment. Nau- 
sea too, is another wise provision which 
shows design in the control which nature 
has over nascent disease. It is a barrier 
against further assault on the stomach. 
Food at such an hour would be a foreign 
body and rejected as any other intruder. 
Emesis, flux and syncope are other mor- 
bid phenomena which illustrate the in- 
stant provision made by nature for 
emergencies which would be fatal but 
for these forms of spontaneous and invol- 
untary relief. Decubitus lessens the 
heart’s action in case of hemorrhage and 
the contraction of the elastic arteries is 
another safeguard. Or contrast the pro- 
cesses of inflammation in a mucous mem- 
brane which is very vascular and ina 
serous membrane, which has a single la- 
mina destitute of blood vessels ; a thin, 
smooth shut sac. If the serous is inflamed 
the lymph poured out causes adhesions, 
but if the mucous is inflamed suppura- 
tion results. Were these two processes 
interchanged every attack of cold might 
result in suffocation or irritation of the 
intestine end in starvation, asthe canal 
might be hardened into a cord. 

Dr. Duncan also refers to the elimina- 


tion of purulent matter. Secreted on 
free surfaces it is easily carried off, but 
in deep tissues it might always cause dif- 
fuse inflammation and general blood- 
poisoning, were it not for the interstitial 
absorption by which the contents of the 
abscess are carried to the surface and 
discharged ; or, possibly inward, and 
emptied into the alimentary canal. An- 
other curious way in which destructive 
processes are limited is by hypertrophy 
and adhesions of the walls of certain 
organs, and by the obliteration of arterial 
channels that otherwise would cause 
bleeding from injured surfaces. Col- 
lateral circulation does the work of dis- 
used larger vessels. The liver acts as a 
safety valve at times and saves the heart 
from a fatal strain in pulmonary con- 
gestion. It is very spongy. It is also 
located in the abdomen where it can ex- 
pand. But the liver is sometimes in- 
capacitated, permanently contracted, as 
in the drunkard’s hob-nail liver. Then 
the spleen is called upon to do extra 
work and becomes permanently en- 


The diminution of the heart and of 
blood in consumption, induced by ex- 
hausting sweats and expectorations, il- 
lustrates the economy of nature or de- 
sign in disease. The reduction of blood 
is adapted to a reduction of respiratory 
capacity. The history of eruptive fevers 
shows how disease is often self-limited, 
and how nature and nursing are some- 
times all that are required to restore 
health. Cicatrization is but one of the 
interesting processes of reparation in 
surgical cases which illustrate the fact of 
intelligent design. To make up the loss 
of substance a new activity is set up in 
neighboring tissues. A replacement is 
secured by granulations, the result of a 
proliferation of new cells. So with a 
fractured bone. There is an internal de- 
posit and an external ring of osseous 
matter. These continue till strength and 
stability are restored and then are gradu- 
ally re-absorbed. 

Dr. D. in his essay draws a final 
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parallel between God’s methods and the 
physician’s. A medical man, first of all, 
is supposed to understand the history of 
the case and the best way to treat it. He 
does not take the patient into consulta- 
tion, but conceals much from him. His 
prescriptions are written in a dead lan- 
guage with technical symbols that have 
the air of mystery, He may give bitter, 


nauseating drugs. He may need to 
probe or amputate, introduce a seton or 
issue like a torturing thorn in the flesh, 
and do many other things to save life, 
which would not be humane under 
other circumstances. So our Heavenly 
Physician has mysterious methods, hard 


— 


to understand, by which he afflicts, 
though not willingly, the children of 
men. He does not always give a reason 
for what he does. We might not be 
able to understand it if he did, but what 
we know not now we may know here- 
after. We have seen that each cloud is 
lined with light and that the evidences 
of Almighty wisdom and goodness are 
clearly written in our bodies so that in 
their normal and abnormal conditions 
we may see the hand which is 

**Too wise to err, too good to be un- 

kind.” * 

*From a paper read by E. P. Thwing, Ph.D., at 
- summer meeting of the Academy of Anthro- 
pology. 





HOW THEY SALTED THE PUDDING. 


‘* What shall we have for dinner to-day ?” 

Said Mrs. Dobbs, in her pleasant way ; 

‘* For Sally has much to do, and would wish 

That we'll go along with an easy dish— 

Something that wouldn’t take long to pre- 
pare 

Or really require much extra care.” 

Said Mrs. Dobbs: ‘‘ There isn’t a doubt 

But that we'd all fancy a stirabout! ” 


‘*A hasty pudding! Hurrah! That’s nice!” 

Exclaimed the girls and boys in a trice. 

Then Sally put on her biggest pot, 

And soon the water was boiling hot, 

And Mrs. Dobbs mixed together the flour 

And water, and in less than half an hour 

The pudding commenced to bubble up thick 

And dance about with the pudding-stick. 

Said Mr. Dobbs, as he made a halt: 

‘Our Sally is apt to forget the salt ; 

So I'll put in a pinch ere I leave the house” 

And he went on tip-toe as still as a mouse, 

And dropping 8 big pinch in very quick, 

Stirred it well about with the pudding-stick, 

And said to himself: ‘‘ Now isn’t that 
clever?” 

At which the pudding-stick laughed louder 
than ever. 


Then Mrs. Dobbs came after a while, 

And looked in the pot with a cheery smile, 

And thought how much she’d enjoy the treat, 

And how much the children would want to 
eat ; 


Then said : ‘‘ Our Sally has one great fault— 
She is very apt to forget the salt!” 

And into the hasty pudding was sent 
Another pinch of the ingredient. 


John, George, and Jennie, and Bess, in 
turn ; 

Gave the stick atwist, lest the pudding burn, 

For oh! how empty and wretched they'd 
feel 

If anything ruined their noonday meal! 

And each in turn begun to reflect, 

And make amends for Sally’s neglect ; 

For the girl was good, but she had one 
fault— 

She was very apt to forget the salt / 


But Sally herself, it is strange to say, 

Was not remiss on this very day; 

But before she went to her up-stairs work 

She threw in a handful of salt with a jerk, 

And stirred the pudding, and stirred the 
fire, 

Which made the bubbles leap higher and 
higher, 

And as soon as the clock struck twelve she 
took 

The great big pot off the great big hook. 


It wasn’t scorched! Ah! that was nice! 
And one little dish would not suffice 

Mr. or Mrs. Dobbs, I guess, 

John, or George, or Jennie, or Bess ; 
And as for Sally, I couldn’t say 
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How much of the pudding she’d stow away; 
For she was tired and hungry, no doubt, 
And very fond of this stirabout. 


A happier group you'd ne’er be able 

To find than sat at Squire Dobbs’ table, 
With plates and spoons, and a hungry wish 
To eat their fill of the famous dish. 

But as soon as Dobbs began to taste 

The pudding, he dropped his spoon in haste; 
And all of the children did likewise, 


As big as saucers their staring eyes. 

Said Mrs. Dobbs, in a voice not sweet : 

“* Why it isn’t fit for the pigs to eat!” 

And I doubt if an artist would e’er be able 
To depict their looks as they left the table. 
Said Sally: ‘‘I thought it would be so nice ! 
But I must have salted that pudding twice!” 
And none of the family hinted that they 
Had a hand in spoiling the pudding that day. 


— Independent. 
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NORMAL STANDARD OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


T is admitted that Professor Huxley 

is the highest living authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to physiology. The fol- 
lowing table, prepared by Professor Hux- 
ley, defines the constituent elements that 
compose a perfect human body. It de- 
scribes exactly not only all of its princi- 
pal parts, but what supplies it must have, 
from day to day, to preserve it m a 
healthy state. 

This table reads as follows: ‘A full- 
grown man should weigh 154 pounds, 
made up thus: muscles and their ap- 
purtenances, 98 pounds; skeleton, 24 
pounds ; skin, 10 1-2 pounds; fat, 28 
pounds ; brain, 3 pounds ; thoracic vis- 
cera, 3 1-2 pounds ; abdominal viscera, 
11 pounds ; blood which would drain the 
body, 7 pounds. This man ought to 
consume per diem, lean beefsteak, 5,000 
grains ; bread, 6,000 grains ; milk, 7,000 
grains; potatoes, 3,000 grains ; butter, 
600 grains; and water, 22,900 grains. 
His heart should beat 75 times a minute. 
and he should breathe 15 times a minute. 
In twenty-four hours he would vitiate 
1,750 cubic feet of pure air to the extent 
of 1 per cent. ; a man therefore, of the 
weight mentioned ought to have 800 
cubic feet of well ventilated space. He 
would throw off by the skin, 18 ounces 
of water, 400 grains of solid matter and 
400 grains of carbonic acid every twenty- 
four, hours and his total loss during the 
twenty-four hours, would be six pounds of 
water, and a little above two pounds of 
other matter.” 


This description represents a harmony 
or balance of human organization, which 
we believe, has practically very impor- 
tant bearings. We have in this descrip- 
tion set forth to a certain extent, both 
the anatomy and the physiology of the 
body—the structure in the fore part, and 
the function in the latter part. This or- 
ganization may very properly be con- 
sidered the normal standard of the hu- 
man system—that it is represented here 
in its best estate. While we may not, 
perhaps, find perfect examples—like the 
organization here described—we find all 
manner of approximations toward it. 
Still the standard remains the same, and 
upon it are based, we believe, certain 
great physiological laws which are fund- 
amental and vastly important. Some of 
these laws we propose to notice briefly 
in this article ; but it would require vol- 
umes to do justice to them. 

1. The Law of Health.—In analyzing 
this table we might almost scientifically 
figure out the exact changes which 
cause disease. There must be, in the very 
nature of things, one kind or type of or- 
ganization more conducive to health 
than another. Admitting this fact, there 
must be an organization of the body far 
better adapted to secure perfect health 
than all others. What, then, must be 
its type or character? What must be its 
anatomy and its construction? Is not 
that the standard which consists in a 
perfect harmony in the performance of 
their respective functions By referring 
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to the table it will be seen at once that a 
change in the weight or measure per- 
taining to any part of the body will 
make a radical change in the type or 
standard set before us. If you change 
any one of these factors, you destroy the 
harmony or balance in the whole organ- 
ism. If the structure is changed, it im- 
pairs just so much of its functions. 
This constitutes the entering wedge of 
disease. The particular kind of charac- 
ter of the disease must depend upon 
what organ or part of the body is 


changed. By referring to the table we 
find certain directions given as to the 
support of the body. If there is a failure 
to carry out these directions, or if there 
is any material change in the character 
of the supplies, disease may not be at 
once produced, but the vital forces of 
thesystem may be lowered, or some weak- 
ness started. The first changes may be 
slight in their character, but lead to seri- 
ous results. Some of the gravest dis- 
eases originate from the most trivial 
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HISTORY OF THE POTATO. 


To most of our readers it may be inter- 
esting to know something of the history 
of this most common of garden products. 
It was in 1585 that Queen Elizabeth 
granted a patent for discovering and 
planting new countries not possessed by 
Christians. Under this sanction several 
vessels, principally equipped by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, sailed with him to America. 
Thomas Harriott (afterwards known as 


a mathematician), who accompanied the 
adventurous squadron, transmitted to 
England the description of a plant called 
Openawk by the natives of that part of 
America which the courtier-like gallantry 


of Raleigh had named Virginia. Har- 
riot described the openawk as having its 
roots round and hanging as if fixed on 
ropes, and good for food either boiled or 
roasted. Gerard, in his ‘‘ Herbal,” afew 
years subsequently, distinguished the 
plant by a plate and not only confirmed 
the assertion that it was an indigenous 
production of Virginia, whence he him- 
self had obtained it, but supplied various 
curious details of its qualities and of the 
various modes in which it could be pre- 
pared for the table. He especially com- 
mended it as ‘‘the basis of delicate con- 
serves and restorative sweetmeats,” with 
the assurance that its flatulent effects 
may be infallibly corrected by having 
the root ‘‘ eaten sopped in wine ;” adding, 
‘to give them the greater gre in eating, 
they should be boiled with prunes.” The 


honor of first cultivating the potato in 
Ireland, where it has long constituted 
the principal food of the peasantry, has 
been attributed to the grandfather of 
Sir Robert Southwell (President of the 
Royal Society), toward the close of the 
seventeenth century. Sir Robert’s state- 
ment was to the effect that his grand- 
father had obtained the roots from Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The well-known story 
of Sir Walter having planted the potato 
in his garden at Youghal, and of the 
disappointment of his gardener in au- 
tumn on tasting the apples of the “ fine 
American fruit,” and of his subsequent 
discovery of the tubers when he was told 
to throw out the useless weeds, is very 
probably authentic also. But the potato 
had been known in Spain and Portugal 
at an earlier period ; and it is from the 
latter country that we must derive the 
name by which it is known to us. By 
the North American natives the plant 
was called openawk. Those ofthe south 
called it papas, which was corrupted by 
the Spaniards into bat-ta-ta. This the 
Portuguese softened into ba-ta-ta, to 
which our name potato is a very close 
approximation. The potato was long 
cultivated in Ireland before its introduc- 
tion into Lancashire, which was said to 
be owing to a shipwreck at North Meols, 
at the mouth of the Ribble, whence the 
culture of this important plant gradually 
spread throughout all Great Britain. 
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For a century and a half after its intro- 
duction at Youghal it remained a gar- 
den plant, and the first cultivation of a 
field crop is said to have been in 1732, in 
Scotland. 

JoINT-DISEASES IN CHILDREN.—We 
have alluded to the injury done to young 
children by nurses who carelessly draw 
them about in the conventional baby car- 
riage. Now we have something from 
the Lancet and Critic on how joint-dis- 
eases are often caused by indiscreet treat- 
ment on the part of nurses or parents. 
The causes of joint-diseases in childhood 
are frequently obscure, but this much is 
certain, that- the rough handling which 
children receive from ignorant parents 
or careless nurses has much to do with 
the matter. Stand on any street corner 
and notice how children are handled. 
Here comes a lady with a three-year old 
girl ; she is walking twice as fast as she 
should, and the child is over-exerting 
itself to keep pace ; every time the child 
lags the mother gives it a sudden and 
unexpected lurch which is enough to 
throw its shoulder out, to say nothing of 
bruising the delicate structures of the 
joints. A gutter is reached ; instead of 
giving the little toddler time to get over 
in its own way or properly lifting it, the 
mother raises it from the ground by one 
hand, its whole weight depending from 
one upper extremity,and with a swing 
which twists the child’s body as far 
around as the joints will permit, it is 
landed, after a course of four or five feet 
through the air, on the other side. Here 
is a girl twelve years old with a baby of 
a year in her arms. The babe sits on the 
girl’s arm without support to its back. 
This would be a hard enough position to 
maintain were the girl standing still, but 
she is walking rapidly and the little one 
has to gather the entire strength of its 
- muscular system to adapt itself to its 
changing base of support, to say nothing 
of adjusting its little body to sudden 
jeaps and darts on the part of its way- 
ward nurse. Sometimes during a sud- 
den advance you will see the lower part 


of the babe a foot in advance of its head 
and trunk which have to be brought up 
by a powerful and sudden action of the 
muscles of the trunk and neck. Proba- 
bly not one child in one hundred is pro- 
perly handled. 

Fat MEN IN Sparta.—Much fat is not 
asign of health, but of tissue degeneracy. 
Big, portly men, of two hundred and 
odd pounds of bone and tissue are not 
men for endurance or for thorough 
work. The ancient Spartans under- 
stood this thing. They paid as much at- 
tention to the rearing of men as our best 
stock-breeders of to-day pay to the rear- 
ing of fine horses. They took charge of 
the firmness and looseness of mens’ flesh, 
and regulated the degree of fatness to 
which it was lawful, in a free State, for 
any citizen to extend his body. Those 
who dared to grow too fat or too soft for 
military campaigning in the service of 
Sparta were soundly whipped, and if 
they would not, of their own accord, re- 
duce their flesh, they were taken in hand 
by trainers, who, with spur and lash, and 
corresponding diet, soon brought them 
to the required standard. In one partic- 
ular instance, that of Nauclis, the son of 
Polybus, the offender was brought be- 
fore the Ephori, and a congregation of 
the chief men of Sparta, at which his 
unlawful fatness was publicly exposed in 
the market-place, and he was threatened 
with perpetual banishment if he did not 
bring his body within the regular Spartan 
compass, and give up his culpable mode 
of living, which was declared to be more 
worthy of an Ionian than a son of Lace- 
dzmon. 


Common HEaDAcHEs.—In speaking of 
minor ailments connected with digestion, 
Dr. Brunton has said that headaches 
were usually dependent either upon the 
presence of decayed teeth or of some ir- 
regularity in the eyes, more especially 
in the difference of focal lengths between 
the two. As persons who were subject 
to headaches in their youth grow older, 
bilious headache was very apt to be re- 
placed by giddiness,and this c came 
when people needed spectacles. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


A Bible Picture from Pompeii. 


—An important painting has been found in 
Pompeii, and placed in the Naples Museum 
among the Pompeiian frescoes. It repre- 
sents the judgment of Solomon, and is the 
first picture on a sacred subject, the first frag- 
ment either of Judaism or Christianity, that 
has been discovered in the buried cities. The 
picture is seven and a-half feet long and 
nineteen inches in height, and is surrounded 
by a black line about an inch in width. The 
scene is laid upon a terrace in front of a 
house adorned with creeping plants and 
shaded with a white awning. On a dais 
(represented as being about four feet high) 
sits the king, holding a sceptre and robed in 
white. On each side of him sits a councellor 
and behind them six soldiers under arms. 
The king is represented as leaning over the 
front of the dais toward a woman in a green 
robe, who kneels before him with disheveled 
hair and outstretched hands. In the center 
of the court is a three-legged table, like a 
butcher’s block, upon which lies an infant, 


who is held in a recumbent position, in spite 
of his struggles, by a woman wearing a tur- 
ban. A soldier in armor, and wearing a 
helmet with a long red plume, holds the legs 
of the infant, and is about to cleave it intwo 


with his falchion. A group of spectators 
completes the picture, which contains in all 
nineteen figures. The drawing is poor, but 
the colors are particularly bright, and the 
preservation is excellent. As a work of art 
it is below the average Pompeiian standard, 
but it is full of spirit and drawn with great 
freedom. The bodies of the figures are 
dwarfed, and their heads (out of all propor- 
tion) large, which gives color to the asser- 
tion that it was intended for a caricature 
directed against the Jews and their religion. 
This may be so, but my own impression is 
that the artist was anxious to develop the 
facial expression, and to do this exaggerated 
the heads. There is nothing of the carica- 
ture about it in other respects—the agony of 
the kneeling mother, the attention of the 
listening king, and the triumph of the second 
woman who gloats over the division of the 
child—are all manifest, and to my mind, 
there is no attempt, intentionally, to bur- 


lesque the incident ; but this is a matter of 
opinion. 

Hunting Water with a Baboon. 
—If when upon a long hunt or journey the 
Kaffir be unable for a long time to find 
water, he sometimes avails himself of 
the instinct of one of those animals which 
he frequently keeps in a domesticated state 
—the baboon, or chacma. The baboon 
takes the lead of the party, being attached 
to a long rope, and allowed to run about as 
it likes. When it comes to a root of babiana 
it is held back until the precious vegetable 
can be taken entirely out of the ground, but 
in order to stimulate the animal to further 
exertions it is allowed to eat a root now and 
then. The search for water is conducted in 
a similar manner. The wretched baboon is 
intentionally kept without drink until it is 
half mad with thirst, and is then led by a 
cord as before mentioned. By what signs 
the animal is guided no one can even con- 
jecture, but if water is in the neighbor- 
hood the baboon is sure to find it. 


Petroleum as Fuel. - Petroleum re- 
fuse was first successfully utilized as fuel at 
Baku in the southern part of Russia. This 
refuse costs there about sixty sents per ton, 
and it is estimated that one ton of it equalsa 
ton and a half of coal for making steam. In 
applying the oil it is pulverized by a jet of 
steam in a very simple way, and by this pro- 
cess the combustion is perfect. There is no 
smoke, no soot, no clinker, no residue what- 
ever, and no waste. The flame is entirely 
under control, can be raised or lowered in- 
stantly, and as instantly extinguished. Long 
experience shows that it can be handled 
without any danger. On the Caspian large 
steamers fully laden with oil have burned 
this fuel for ten years without a single ac- 
cident. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
recently introduced crude petroleum into 
nearly all its steamers, including the Oakland 
ferry boats. The oil is obtained in the State, 
some of it at Ventura, and some from wells 
not long struck near Livermore, on the line 
of the Western Pacific branch. The method 
of application is practically identical with 
the Russian—namely, by a steam jet. The 
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nozzle is flattened so that the atomized oil is 
blown in a sheet of flame into the fire box 
and under the boiler tubes. The saving in 
cost over coal has been nearly forty per cent. 
It seems to have heen proved by the success- 
ful tests that no region which possesses petro- 
leum, or can obtain it economically, need be 
dependent on coal for fuel for manufacturing 
and transportation, and it is equally certain 
that eventually the refuse oil will be utilized 
for household fuel, as has already been done 
in some parts of Russia. 


A Book in Stone. A literary monu- 
ment of a singular character stands in the 
corridors encircling the court of the Pekin 
University, which adjoins the Confucian 
Temple. This is aseries of 200 slabs of 
black marble, like upright gravestones, each 
twelve feet in height. On these are engraven 
the whole of the classics, i ¢., the thirteen 
books of Confucius. It appears that by 
some extraordinary accident, there was once 
an Emperor of China so depraved as to en- 
deavor to destroy every existing copy of this 
source of Seric wisdom. There is no doubt 
his early years had been embittered by the 
study of these wearisome volumes and 
when on his accession to the throne, he was 
expected to propound their doctrine to all 
his officials and mandarins, his soul was filled 
with a wild desire to commit them, once for 
all, to the flames. Perhaps if he had suc- 
ceeded he might have relieved his country 
from its mental bondage to the Example 
and Teacher of the ages. He failed, how- 
ever, but in cases such another Herod should 
ever arise, it was decided that these wor 
of wisdom should_be preserved on imperish- 
able marble, which, moreover, should for- 
ever insure the Chinese characters in which 
they are inscribed from any change. So, 
round a great court, known as the Hall of 
the Classics, are ranged these tall, solemn 
marble tablets—embodiments of the dead 
weight where the present is here hampered 
by the past ; and once a year in this place, 
the Emperor is obliged to give that lecture, 
the very thought of which so distracted his 
ancestor. 


The Preparation of Cork for 
Stoppers.—Cork is so important in 
many operations that a little knowledge of 
the best methods of working it is indispens- 


able. It forms the best material for a holder 
for sand paper in rubbing down flat surfaces, 
and affords the simplest and most effect- 
ual means of closing bottles in many cases. 
Cork is easily cut by means of a thin, sharp 
knife, which should not have a smooth edge, 
however, but one set on adry stone, moder- 
ately fine. After having been cut to nearly 
the right form, it is easily worked to the 
proper size and shape by means of files. 
Holes are easily made through cork by 
means of tin or brass tubes,which must be 
thin and well sharpened on the edge by 
means of a file. The sharp edge, being 
slightly oiled, is pressed against the cork 
and at the same time turned round, when it 
quickly cuts a smooth, straight hole through 
the material. When it is desired to make 
corks air tight and water tight, the best 
method is to allow them to remain for about 
five minutes beneath the surface of melted 
paraffine in a suitable vessel, the corks being 
held down either by a perforated lid, wire 
screen, or similar device. Corks thus pre- 
pared can be easily cut and bored, have a 
perfectly smooth exterior, may be introduced 
and removed from the neck of a flask with 
ease, and make a perfect seal. 


An Arboreal Curiosity.—Consid- 
erable speculation is being indulged in by 
local scientists and persons of Chester, IIl., 
interested in arboriculture regarding the 
strange freak of a maple tree which is con- 
stantly absorbing and scattering water over 
the passers-by on the principal street of our 
city. The tree, of fine proportions with a 
trunk of about twelve inches in diameter, 
and a height to its topmost twigs of about 
twenty feet, stands on the edge of the side- 
walk in front of the residence of Mr. William 
L. Cohen, and for the past two weeks, day 
and night, there has been constantly falling 
from its branches, water in sufficient quantity 
to keep the fence and pavement beneath quite 
wet, and the drops falling on the passers-by 
cause those unacquainted with the source 
from which they come, to think a light 
shower is passing over. A great many peo- 
ple have visited the place, but no reason- 
able theory has been advanced as to its cause. 


On Cleansing Filters.—Dr. H. V. 
Hull remarks: Of all forms of domestic 
filter the glass decanter with a solid carbon 
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or silicated carbon block seems to answer 
most of the requirements of an efficient, 
uncomplicated filter for family use. It has 
also the great advantage that every part of 
it can be seen, so that it can be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. These filters go on working 
perfectly well for a long time, requiring 
scarcely any care beyond cleansing the sur- 
face of the block of carbon occasionally 
with a hard brush. Filters, however, like 
most things, will not go on working forever, 
and attention from time to time is necessary. 
Distinguished authority on this matter says : 
** All filters, after a time, become clogged up, 
and have, therefore, to be taken to pieces 
and thoroughly cleaned ; or, if this can not 
be done, they may be purified by passing 
them through a strong solution of potassium 
permanganate, with the addition of a few 
drops of strong sulphuric acid, and after- 
ward, two or three gallons of pure or distilled 
water, acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 
The charcoal in a filter may also be purified, 
to a certain extent, by exposing it for some 
time to the sun and air, or by heating it in an 
oven or furnace;” though it is always by 
far the better plan to replace the old char- 
coal with that which has been freshly 
burned. In case of a cistern which is built 
so as to allow all the water it receives to 
pass through a filtering medium, the mater- 
ial of which the filter is composed—usually 
pebbles, sand, and charcoal should be taken 
out, the pebble and sand well washed, 
and the charcoal replaced by some which is 
fresh. This should be done certainly as 
often as every two or three years, and the 
cistern ought to be built in such a manner 
that this may be done easily. 


Phrenology in Every-day Life. 
—Phrenology is indeed a deep yet beautiful 
science requiring years of both study and 
observation and a large development in the 
region of perception to make anyone a good 
character reader. We look with longing at 
its Professors and give it up as too deep for 
us. But any one of ordinary mind can learn 
the general principles so as to see readily the 
strong point of a character. Yesterday I 
stood for a few moments near a boy and at 
the first glance I saw Language large and 
Veneration small, and I judged him a brag 
and perhaps profane. Five minutes later 
fully proved the truth of my impression. A 


few days since I met a young lady whom I 
had not seen before forsome years. The 
first look gave the thought, what a large 
character she has developed in a little time, 
the mind so much larger and stronger, the 
whole character nobler. In another instance 
I had business with a shoemaker whom I 
had never thought of only as Mr.——, and 
for the first time I noticed that he was a 
man worthy of a position of trust. 

This is what I mean by Phrenology in 
every-day life. We find noblemen among 
our neighbors and friends, and we find nar- 
row-minded and unprincipled men in high 
positions, We think we can judge ourselves 
aright, but this is not true, as I usually find 
one who lacks self-esteem, bewailing that 
he thinks so much of himself, and that he 
is so proud, and fearing, that some day his 
= will get the better of him; when if he 

new his own character he would know his 
pride and self-esteem were the very things 
he needed to cultivate. I have never yet 
heard a proud man regret that he thought 
so much of himself. So it is with children; 
the proud ones will cultivate their pride, but 
if they are lacking in pride and self-esteem, 
there is danger of their also losing their 
self-respect if some one does not understand 
and encourage them. A. E. R. 


A Good Cement—A good cement for 
mending almost anything may be made by 
mixing together litharge and glycerine to 
the consistency of thick cream or fresh putty. 
This cement is useful for mending stone jars 
or any coarse earthenware, stopping leaks 
in seams of tin pans or wash-boilers, cracks 
and holes in iron kettles, etc. Holes an 
inch in diameter in kettles can be filled and 
the same used for years in boiling water 
and feed. It may also be used to fasten on 
lamp tops, to tighten loose nuts, to secure 
loose bolts whose nuts are lost, to tighten 
loose joints of wood or iron, loose boxes in 

on hubs, and ina ¢t many other 
ways. In all cases the articles mended 
should not be used until the cement is hard- 
ened, which will require from one day toa 
week, according to the quantity used. 


Deodorizer.—The following is recom- 
mended as a good deodorizer for sick rooms 
and may serve also to some extent as an 
antiseptic: Oil of rosemary, 10 parts; oil of 
lavender, 2} parts ; oil of thyme ; 2} parts. 
Mix with water and nitric acid in propor- 
tion of 80 toi}. Shake the bottle before 
—— and saturate a sponge, which should 
be left till the liquid evaporates. The vapor 
which arises possseses wonderful deodoriz~ 
ing properties. 
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OUR GREETING. 


N the threshold of another -year, 

kind reader, we salute you, and 

give you our cordial wishes for your 
prosperity and happiness. 


-_——_ > 


Time moves on— 1885 is numbered 
with the past ; its events have become the 
last page of the great volume of history ; 
What there 
is among them to our credit should be 


and they are unalterable. 


cause for joy ; what there is to our dis- 
credit should be cause for regret, perhaps 
penitence. But true penitence brings 
peace and refreshment to the soul ; its 
discipline may be severe, yet in the end 
the honest soul finds cheer. 


clared, ‘‘Quem poenitat peccasse, paene 


Seneca de- 


est innocuus ” (who repents of his sin is 
almost innocent.) 

The movement of time resistlessly 
onward, with its succession of months 
and years, involves an admonition that 
speaks clearly enough toour understand- 
ing. It bids us look forward and not 
backward ; it has hopes and promises 





for zeal and industry ; to the faithful it 
assures fulness of reward. 

How few of us realize that our griefs, 
laments, repining and misery are almost 
entirely related to the past, and are kept 
active because we are so much disposed 
to look backward instead of forward. 
In the future there is encouragement 
for the weakest, if he will but rise to the 
level of his capacity. We cannot esti- 
mate the result of honest endeavor, but 
we can be sure that it will not fail of an 
outcome of advantage to the doer, while 
many may be helped indirectly. When 
a man throws himself into his work with 
his higher nature thoroughly alive, his 
sympathy, hope, faith, conscience, co- 
operating with his industry, persever- 
ance and determination, failure is im- 
possible, 
parently hostile to him in the beginning, 
but they somehow are converted to his 
favor. 


Circumstances may be ap- 


The hills that loom up in the 
horizon often appear to the traveller 
rugged and lofty, but as he plods steadily 
on he finds the road gently undulating 
with no abrupt or toilsome ascents until 
reaching the highest summit his sur- 
prised eye commands the plain over 
which he has passed. Thus apparent 
obstacles to the progress of the wayfarer 
in life’s work sink away before diligent 
and cheerful industry, and results are 
reached that surprise the man of humble 
expectation. 

The future contains everything the 
Let us go forward de- 
termined to perform whatever of duty 


soul would have. 


belongs to our relations in life, and with 
our eyes open to the sunshine and flowers 
that lie along the roadway. For sucha 
spirit 1886 has in store much of gladness 
and no failures. 
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MORAL SUSCEPTIBILITY. 


N organ of the brain may be small 
constitutionally, but favoring cir- 
cumstances will, nevertheless, awaken 
some degree of activity in it, and thus 
make it to exercise some influence upon 
character. This fact is particularly illus- 
trated by the moral organs, as if it were 
an ordinance of the Creator that the 
moral faculties in man should possess a 
peculiar responsiveness to impressions 
that tend to awaken them. We may be 
a little over-zealous in opinion upon this 
point, as we have long entertained the 
thought that no one, not idiotic, could 
be so obtuse or perverted in the moral 
sense as to be entirely unaffected by in- 
fluences that excite it, 
brought to bear upon him. A child may 


when wisely 


inherit a tendency to serious disease, a 
diathesis, in the language of medicine, 
or may inherit the disease itself in active 
form, yet in most cases judicious treat- 
ment will so modify the child’s physical 


condition that he will in time attain rel- 
atively good health. Nature in such 
cases appears to be kind to her children, 
and although the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children, a wise treat- 
ment of the children will go far toward 
relieving them of the incubus of the suf- 
fering that, as a consequence of the fa- 
ther’s sins would be entailed upon them, 
if the consequence were not under- 
stood and intelligently offset. So in ref- 
erence to mental weaknesses; those 
which concern the moral faculties ap- 


pear to possess susceptibility to benig- 
nant impressions. 

The great master of human passion 
says: ‘‘There is no wretch so depraved 
but has a spark of conscience left which 
pleads like trumpet tongues the deep 
damnation of his sins,” and we think 
the observations of all good judges of 
human nature confirm the principle 
thus uttered by Shakespeare. 

It is reported by a charitable organiza- 
tion of New York, known as the *‘ Bible 
and Fruit Mission,” that of twelve hun- 
dred poor men to whom were given 
brooms to sell, with the understanding 
that they should return to the office of 
the Mission with the money, but one 
failed to return promptly, and he finally 
made his appearance and showed contri- 
tion for not being more prompt. These 
men generally belonged to the vicious 
and degraded classes, in whom people 
of practical business-like views are not 
inclined to place confidence ; but the 
experiment of the mission showed con- 
clusively, if there is any conclusion to be 
drawn from numbers, and the repeated 
occurrence of similar phenomena is a 
scientific basis for a definite conclusion 
—that the sense of obligation was ex- 
citable in the very persons who are con- 
sidered specially lacking that quality. 

Such a fact encourages us to be more 
hopeful of reform, and it should be very 
grateful to our philanthropic co-workers 
in the cause of social improvement. 


a ee 


AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


the close of 1885 it would seem as 
if the rapid succession of impor- 


A’ 


tant events in Europe and America were 


concentrating toward some grand climac- 
teric that would convulsethe entire world. 
The death of Alfonso, King of Spain, the 
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intense excitement in Great Britian con- 
cerning the Parliamentary elections, 
(whose grand result is vitally related to 
affairs in Ireland, Church disestablish- 
ment and the policy of the government 
in foreign relations), the war in the 
East where Servia and Bulgaria, al- 
though meeting in deadly conflict are 
but as puppets that play off the fierce an- 
imosities of Russia, Austria and Turkey ; 
in this country the sudden death of 
Vice-President Hendricks, and the “‘ tak- 
ing off” of other conspicuous men, and 
the attitude of the many industrial com- 
binations, are matters that should compel 
one to pause and reflect. The civilization 
of Europe and America has reached a 
period in which transition from old to 
new forms is in high activity ; when the 
advocates of progress and the stationaries 
are contending for supremacy in legisla- 
tion, social life and industry, when 
**conservative” and ‘‘ liberal,” ‘‘ social- 


ist” and ‘‘ reformer,” ‘‘ communist” and 


frequently 
heard wherever men gather for se- 
rious discussion, and these by their sig- 


**“monopolist” are terms 


nificance indicate the grave questions 
that press for answer in the minds of the 
people at large. 

Some of our mentors in Church and 
State are apprehensive of violent out- 
breaks, fomented by the angry disagree- 
ments of capital and labor, that will bring 
in their train sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween the law-abiding citizens and the 
discontented and law-hating classes ; but 
we are of opinion that in those countries 
where constitutional government exists 
the crises of transition, that must at- 
tend the advancement of the working 
masses toward equality with classes here- 


tofore claiming superiority of privileges 


and authority, by reason of family pre- 
tensions or wealth, will not be productive 
of serious harm. 

We believe that in our own country 
there prevails throughout the people a 
current of practical good sense, or com- 
mon sense, that discerns what is substan- 
tially advantageous to community in- 
terests and is hostile to rowdyism and 
mob-violence. With the spread of intel- 
ligence and the extension of privileges 
by national and state authority, a higher 
comprehension of personal right has be- 
come the property of the working man. 
This intelligence with regard to personal 
right involves a better moral status 
among the people, and that lends great 
strength to the maintenance of order at 
times of popular excitement. In our 
metropolitan centres where the minions 
of indolence, vice and crime are specially 
congregated, their influence is apparent- 
ly great; but at large the under-current 
of opinion and inclination is on the side 
of existing systems of government and 
social order; and while the industrial 
masses are ready to welcome any enlarge- 
ment of their privileges, and a nearer ap- 
proach to equality in the distribution of 
the results of labor, they know the re- 
actionary effects of attempts to force 
changes, and would as a whole condemn 
the turbulence and strife of a factious 
outbreak. 

Abroad it has been the policy of gov- 
ernments to prevent the masses from 
knowing their real power as an element 
in civil affairs. In this country the 
spirit of its institutions, is to enlighten the 
people generally concerning their rela- 
tions to the civil order, so that their in- 
terests shall be represented in state legis- 
lature and in community administration. 
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Here the broad-viewed economist be- 
lieves that the more intelligent the public 
is on questions of public and private 
rights the better and safer will be our 
civil institutions. We believe this for 
psychological reasons. The better a man 
knows his mental constitution, the better 
able is he to understand the natures of 
other men and to adapt himself to his 
surroundings, and to win success in his 
sphere of work. The higher one’s under- 
standing of his own needs, the clearer 
his perception of the needs of others, and 


with this clarity of perception grows a 
stronger feeling for his fellows, and a 
deeper interest in their welfare. 

We say then to our public men—phil- 
anthropists, educators, capitalists—to all 
of commanding positions and large influ- 
ence, withhold not the best means for 
scattering intelligence among the people. 
Let all be instructed in things pertaining 
to themselves, their bodies and their 
minds, and to their relations to each other 
as citizens and fellows in a grand demo- 
cratic community. 











f) fener Pure KG 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Contrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication ; 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4, Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘*‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


zs 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





TEMPERAMENT Mopiriep. (J. M.)—Tem. 
perament is just as mucha matter of inherit- 
ance as cerebral organization ; and like the 
organs of the brain, it may be modified 
through culture and environment. A per- 
son with a marked expression of the Motive 
temperament finds a place, let us say, in a 
book store, or in warerooms where objects of 
art are sold; he remains there for a lon 
time, and is constantly subject to the intel- 
lectual or esthetic impressions which sur- 
round him: he is led to study in the lines of 
his employment, and so the better to per- 
form his duty. In the course of years the 
strong, — ar characteristics of the Motive 
change and soften through the growth of 
the intellect, the impression of the Mental 
becomes stronger, and indeed, may predom. 
inate finally. 


Motive TEMPERAMENT AND STATURE. 
(Pirts.)—This temperament is usually as- 
sociated with tallness but not necessarily so. 
It may be seemingly limited to the limbs, 
and the head show a strong excess of the 
Mental. In such cases the person is slim 
and comparatively light in weight, the com- 
plexion is light, and the skin appears deli- 
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cate and thin; the eyes are, taking com- 
plexion and hair, blue or grey. Associated 
with the Motive we should find those quali- 
ties which express positiveness, individuality, 
decision and force. A person of medium or 
low stature may have a strong infusion of the 
Motive Temperament: such men are bony 
and muscular, with dark complexion, and 
crisp, wiry, dark hair. 


Dericient Voice.— Question :—I have al- 
bp been deficient in vocalization, have a 
dull and harsh voice ; my breathing powers 
are restricted in some way; I any have the 
Catarrh, as I cannot breathe freely. Can 
you give me some information about my 
state.—S. A. C.—Answer: You are troubled 
probably with Catarrh in a chronic stage, 
with congested and thickened membranes of 
the throat, pharynx and larynx. It may be 
that the tonsils are in some way defective, 
and contribute to the trouble. We would 
advise you to consult a physician who makes 
the throat a speciality. Care in your living, 
the avoidance of all congestive substances 
in your diet, and also the avoidance of ex- 

sure to dampness and chills would be 

neficial. 


Taxine Praster Casts. (H.G. M.)—We 
have several times given advice on this sub- 


ject; the method is not difficult, and con- 
sists briefly in the following: Use good cal- 


cined plaster, mix it with cold water toa 
consistency of thin batter, and then apply 
it to the Object of which you may wish to 
make acast. If an apple, or egg, for in- 
stance, one end may be pushed half way into 
sand and the plaster poured from the spoon 
upon the exposed part; it will flow over and 
gihae to the surface, and when it is half an 
inch thick it may be allowed to stand a few 
minutes, and when set the whole matter is 
lifted from the sand. The of the plaster 
which is mixed with sand should now be 
carefully scraped and smoothed with a knife, 
and some holes should be made with the 
point of the knife so that the two halves of 
the mouid can be bound together when 
ready foruse. The edge of the first half of 
the mould, where the joint is to be, should 
be oiled; then with the object still in the 
hardened plaster the soft should now be ap- 
plied to the exposed part, letting it flow 
down against the edge of the half of the 
mould already made. After the plaster has 
set, a gentle effort will separate the parts, 
and the object drop out leaving an orifice, 
having the size and shape of the object; all 
one has to do now is to cut a small hole at 
the joint through which to pour the ma- 
terial for the cast. Before binding the divi- 
sions of the mould for the cast it should be 
oiled inside, then when the soft plaster is 
| age in, the mould should be rolled over 

rom side to side so that the plaster will 
cover all the surface to a thickness of say 
half an inch, and then it should be permitted 


to stand twenty minutes. When the mould 
is removed a cast of the object will be found. 
To take a cast of the face and head of a per- 
son is a rather difficult operation, and some- 
what trying tothe subject of it. We should 
not advise a beginner to attempt this until 
he has experimented a good deal with inani- 
mate objects, and also taken casts of say, 
hands and feet. 


TREATMENT OF CaTARRH. Ep. or P. J.—I 
came to St. Louis to get treated for Catarrh 
of the throat. After a number of applica- 
tions of Iodine, carbolic acid diluted with 
glycerine, potash in different degrees of 
strength, etc., I became convinced that drug 
medication was not the right way to cure 
me, and found it must be a mistake to take 
a thing into the system already poisoned. I 
bought Dr. Page’s ‘‘ Natural Cure,” and 
went down to first principles, for about ten 
months living on apples, wheat, dates, nuts, 
bananas, raisins, pears and Graham bread, 
dispensing with meats, eggs and milk, while 
baked beans and vegetables, potatoes and 
plain articles of that sort were eaten; the 
result is, if Catarrh means a running from 
the nose and thick mucous as secretions, a 
bad taste and foul mouth, I can say now, 
that I am cured of it, and if not entirel 
well in all respects I am certainly so muc 
better that I consider myself well on toward 
complete cure. —C. H. R. —<Our corres- 
pondent certainly adopted the right course. 
As Catarrh is the symptom of constitu- 
tional derangement, it is essential that 
treatment of a constitutional nature should 
be tried, and a proper diet is one of the 
best methods of such treatment. To our 
other correspondent whose complaint is no- 
ticed in this column, we would suggest a 
trial of C. H. R.’s judicious course. Inqui- 
ries are coming in constantly from Catarrh 
sufferers, and we add for their edification, 
go and do likewise. 





In a letter to us dated April 5, 1885, a 
well-trained teacher of Gardner, Tenn., says: 
‘* It isa fundamental principle of pedagogics 
to learn the wnknown from the m, the 
unseen from the seen, the abstract from the 
concrete,” and yet a large majority of the 
teachers of this country are endeavoring to 
teach, train and nourish the mind without 
any knowledge of it whatever, simply from 
the fact that they have utterly disregarded 
these fundamental principles of acquiring 
knowledge of the unknown, invisible, in- 
tangible, metaphysical mind through the 
medium of the known visible,tangible physi- 
cal body. How can a teacher properly 
classify and teach his Dery unless he can 
look into their faces and read their thoughts, 
purposes and desires. I feel that there 
should be a great revolution in teaching. I 
think all teachers should be trained in the 
science of phrenology.” 





WHAT THEY SAY. 














Bhat They Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer’s personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 











Prophetic Dreams.—‘‘ Never was 
a person known to dream of a thing that 
never had occurred either in his imagination 
or in reality.” 

The above statement is recorded in the 
present volume of the JouRNAL, pase 119 in 
an article by J. C. Caldwell, M. D., criticis- 
ing a former paper entitled the ‘‘ Phenom- 
ena of Immortality.” Without indorsing 
the articles criticised I beg permission to 
differ with Dr. Caldwell on the point quoted, 
and give my reasons for so doing. AsI 
shall speak from personal knowledge I will 
be excused in speaking of myself. 

When a boy I was very credulous and to 
be convinced of anything only needed to be 
told it, but years of experience with man- 
kind and the study of human nature have 
made me very skeptical. Long since I wrote 
in my daily journal, ‘‘ One demonstrated 
fact is worth ten thousand theories,” and 
I have acted on this — ever since. 
Though skeptical now I am, as some express 


it, ‘‘ gifted with prophetic dreams and pre- 


monitions.” Ihave had thousands of dreams 
that have come to pass, and have been 
warned of danger by impressions. A com- 
mon dream vanishes as a passing thought, 
while a prophetic dream burdens my mind 
and becomes fresh in my memory the next 
evening when I retire. The greater the 
event dreamed of, the heavier does it weigh 
on my mind. Some prophetic dreams come 
to pass as I dream them and others need in- 
terpretation, some of which I can interpret 
and some I can not. If I am going to meet 
an enemy I dream of him in the form of a 
snake. I know the kind of enemy by the 
kind of snake, and how much of an enemy 
by the size, etc. If I kill the snake I over- 
come, and if he bites me I get injured. IfI 
am going to make friends I dream of fish ; 
the size and kind of the fish denote their 
value. To dream of muddy water denotes 
trouble, the extent and thickness of the wa- 
ter inform me of the extent and severity of 
the trouble. I might mention many things 
that are tokens to me in a certain class of 
dreams, but I will relate something more 
tangible. 

In 1880 I was in the state of Alabama 
where I dreamed of being in Utah and trav- 
elling up Spanish Fork Canyon on a Narrow 
Gauge train. When about thirty miles from 
the mouth we arrived at a small town. I went 
out and stood upon the platform. Snow lay 
in patches on the ground. I saw a railroad 
leading off to the left and telegraph wires 


stretched by its side. 
standing near, where that road was going 
to, and he said ‘‘to Colorado.” I asked how 
far it was built and he answered “two 
miles.” Then I went inside ; the train sped 
on, and the dream ended. Nearly two years 
after I was travelling up Spanish Fork Can- 
yon on the Utah and Pleasant Valley rail- 
road and about thirty miles up we stopped 
at a little place known as Clear Creek. I 
stepped out on the platform and saw the 
snow in patches on the ground, a railroad 
leading off to the left with wires stretched 
beside it. There stood the man I had seen 
in the dream, and I asked him where the 
road was going to, and he said, ‘‘ to Colo- 
rado.” In response to a query as to how 
far it was built he replied ‘‘ two miles.” [ 
then entered the car and went to Pleasant 
Valley. The road ‘‘ going to Colorado” is 
now what is known as the Denver and Rio 
Grande. I may add that I knew nothing of 
a projected road between Utah and Colo- 
rado until I saw it leading from the U. and 
P. V. in 1882. Here is a dream fulfilled lit- 
erally over one year after being dreamed of 
and fifteen hundred miles from the place of 
dreaming. If Dr. Caldwell should call on 
me to explain how it were possible for me 
to dream literally of a thing that should af- 
terward occur, I could not answer him,for I 
am ignorant of any philosophy by which it 
can be explained, but I know it did occur. 
The explanation of foreknowledge puzzles 
us, but I believe it will be simple enough 
when once understood. 

I could relate some dreams more mar- 
vellous than the one just related, but it 
would be encroaching on space. I know 
there are such things as prophetic dreams, 
but how they originate, and by what laws 
they are governed I do not know—I have 
not evena theory. If there is any known 
omen that will explain such phenom. 
ena, I will be highly pleased to learn it. 

©. H. BLISS. 


An American Botany Bay. 

Epiror JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir :—I have been exceedingly inter- 
ested in your article, in the November num- 
ber ‘‘ An American Botany Bay.” Froma 
child I have always felt a strange interest in 
prisons and their inmates, and in these later 
years, in which as you say ‘‘ Crime and 
pauperism are increasing” am led to pon- 
der sadly the question, what is to be done with 
this increasing number of vicious and dan- 
gerous' persons ? 

Alas who can believe that imprisonment 
ever reclaims? It seems to me the only 
thing gained by it is the safety of the com- 
munity, while exacting from it enormous 
taxes, to support these and reformatory in- 
stitution. Your suggestion as to <—_ 
tation seems the best thing . poe. e 
taking of the vicious out of all old surround- 


I asked a gentleman 
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ings, the giving of them larger space than 
the confined atmosphere of a prison, and 
when properly officered and guarded, they 
may in time become better characters. And 
certainly as you say ‘‘ Society would breathe 
freer.” Your article is so thoughtful and 
excellent, that I hope and trust it will be 
widely circulated and considered, and its 
suggestions adopted. In it so many of the 
questions that for many years have agitated 
my mind, my pity for degraded, miserable 
prisoners, inclining me one day to visit them 
with ‘‘ Flower mission” sentimentality, the 
next to feel that the wretches deserved all 
they got, seem so well settled, that from my 
heart I thank you forthis most instructive 
and much needed article. 
Cousty ConsTaNcE. 


INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HE American Institute of Phren- 

ology takes this method of thanking 
those students at the late session of the 
Institute who united in making up a 
small amount of money to be added to 
the Building Fund. The large attend- 
ance, over thirty, of men and women 
at this session compels serious consider- 
ations of the matter of having a perma- 
nent place where the courses of lectures 
by the nine or ten different instructors 


can be efficiently given, with the aid of 
an always-ready apparatus and illustra- 
tions. Sit as the management is, 
compelled to hire temporary rooms and 
to fit them up annually, there are many 
conditions of embarassment that annoy 
and hamper the work of the Institute. 
It is often a matter of wonder on our 
part that where so many persons with 
means are personally cognizant of the 
excellent service done for the community 
at large by phrenological means there are 
not some who will contribute liberally to- 
ward establishing this chartered and la- 
borious movement upon a solid founda- 
tion. Had the Trustees but ten thou- 
sand dollars at their command a lecture- 
room and hall for the public display of 
the museum would be soon equip 

in a convenient location. H. 8. D. Sec’y. 


=——_s 


PERSONAL. 


Tne sudden death of Vice-president Hend- 
ricks on the 25th of November, at his home 
in Indiana, caused general regret. Mr. Hend- 
ricks was a genial, amiable man, and made 
friends wherever he was. When the news 
of his death was circulated in his own city 
people would not believe it, and his house 





and the street in which he lived was crowded 
We Fugeins friends. His death was 
ca by paralysis of the heart. He was in 
his sixty-seventh year, having been born at 
Zanesville, O., on September 7, 1819. He 
was elected to Congress in 1851, and in 1862 
was elected to the United StatesSenate. In 
1872 he was elected Governor of the 
State of Indiana. He was a strong candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
in 1875, but accepted the second place on 
the ticket when Mr. Tilden was nominated. 
After the election he resumed his law prac- 
tice, from which he was again called last 
ear by his nomination to his old on the 
sidential ticket. As Vice-President, he 
has presided in the Senate with dignity. 


Atronso, Kine or Sparn, died on Wed. 
nesday, November 25. He had for some time 
been in failing health, which was not im. 
proved by his anxiety about the dispute with 
Germany over the Caroline Islands and his 
recent tour through the cholera-infected dis- 
tricts. Becoming alarmingly ill on Novem. 
ber 23, his physicians declared that he was 
suffering from consumption accelerated by 
dysentery, and a series of spasmodic fits 
brought the end. He was but twenty-eight 
aa of age and has reigned eleven years. 

e leaves two children, both girls. The 
queen, Mercedes, has been appointed regent. 


WiruiaM H. Vanpersitt, called the richest 
man in America, died suddenly of apoplexy, 
December 8th last. His health had not been 
good for some time but he was not consid- 
ered at all seriously indisposed. Mr. Van- 
derbilt succeeded to the main bulk of his 
father, Cornelius .Vanderbilt’s wealth and 

reat railroad interests, and had devoted 
imself for the most part to their extension, 


Gen. Gerorce B. McCretian, died [at 
Orange, N. J. He was nearly sixty years 
old. The son ofa distinguished Philadel. 

hia surgeon, he was educated at West 
Point, where he took high rank for scholar. 
ship, and services rendered in the Mexican 
war, soon after gave him rapid promotion. 
Entering the army of the Union at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, he achieved a 
series of brilliant successes in Western Vir- 


inia ; later in the celebrated Peninsula and 
Maryland Campaign he displayed much ad. 
dress in manceuvre, fought hard, and often 
successful battles where he was forced to 
fight, and always inflicted severe loss on his 


versaries. But he also manifested great 
reluctance to begin operations until the last 
man and last gun were ready, and a force so 
overwhelming secured that he could check- 
mate his adversary ina predicted number of 
moves. That disposition first unsettled 
and at last destroyed the confidence of the 
government in him. But no praise can be too 
great for his splendid services in organizing 
the Army of the Potomac, and placing it in 
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the field, and the memory of the enthusiasm 
and devotion with which he inspired his 
troops comes up anew amid the universal 
tribute evoked by his death to the purity of 
‘his character. 


2+ 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





Happiness is unrepented pleasures.—So- 
crates. 


Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed.— 
Bravee. 


Aman who cannot mind his own busi- 
nest is not fit to be entrusted with the king’s. 
Saville 


Many elephants cannot wade the river; 
the mosquito says it is only knee-deep.— 
Bengali,—Long. 

Our confidential friends have not so much 
to do in shaping our lives as thoughts have 
which we harbor.—F. W. Teal. 


Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, 
that he has a wit and understanding above 
all the world, and he will readily it the 
commendation.—R. South. 


If a traveller does not meet one who is 
better than himself or his equal, let him 
firmly keep to his solitary journey ; there is 
ao companionship with a fool. 


We cough when something wrong gets 
into the throat. What a tumult there would 
be if some men had to cough every time 
something came out of their throats. 


In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight ; 
And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We p the weapons He has given— 
The light, and truth, and love of Heaven. 
Whittier. 


First Peddler—‘‘ What are you carrying ?” 

Second Peddler—*‘: Patent medicine.” 

First Peddler—‘‘ Well, all right; you go 
ahead and work up the business, and fil 
follow.” 

Second Peddler—‘‘ Why! What are you 
carrying?” 

First Peddler—‘‘ Gravestones.” 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





The close of the day is too light a gar- 
ment for most of us this cold weather. 


Dar’s mighty few promises dat hol’s good. 
De peartest boy sometimes turns out to be 
de lazies’ man. 


—Clerk : “What did you say? He's a 
shovel engineer on the railroad? You mean 
a civil engineer.” She: ‘‘Oh,I dessay your 
right, sor. It’s him what shovels coal into 
the engine.” 


A blubbering little fellow explained his 
tears to a companion: ‘‘Pa sent me after 
codfish for breakfast, an’ I went fishin’. an’ 
was gone three hours, and now we have 
been havin’ some buldozin home.” 


The President of a life insurance company 
reeently received a letter in which the writer 
said: ‘‘ In case of deth please explain to me 
what the aires would get when I dye.”— 
Allentown Register. 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish\to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





RATIONAL COMMUNISM ; The Present and 
the future Republic of North America. 
By a capitalist; pp. 498, 12mo. Price, 
$150. Social Science Publishing Co., 
New York. 

This is probably the most remarkable of 
the books which have presented theories for 
solving the special problems now vexing the 
souls of humanitarians and statesmen. The 
book is carefully written; every paragraph 
shows thought and it it not the work of one 
day or one year as the gist of one self-reliant 
mind. One may easily imagine the author 
watching for the index of the reception of 
this child of his heart as well as of his brain. 
So perplexed over several problems, had this 
‘‘capitalist” become, that his anxieties dis- 
turbed his rest and in visions of the night 
he saw his ideal in detail. There are very 
few questions affecting the well-being of 
mankind that are left out of consideration. 
Very many of the propositions will be gener- 
ally cchaselntent to be not only plausible, 
but worthy of experimental adoption, others 
are so extremely radical that they will find 
few advocates. As a whole the book is 
worthy of a careful, unprejudiced perusal by 
thinking people ; yet we think that it would 
in all probability be largely misunderstood 
by the most of readers. 
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‘A government of the people, by the peo- 
ple,” in its best and fullest sense is the au- 
thor’s teaching, albeit his plea for so govern- 

is somewhat new. He says:—‘‘ The 
wisest and best government that can ever be 
devised for men’s guidance, and one under 
which he may dwell in peace and harmony 
with his kind is, that which shall extend to 
him the widest individual liberty compatibic 
with public order. First establish just sys- 
tems, then treat all men and women as 
human beings, human brothers and sisters, 
and you will find no further use for a code 
of law. Advisory rather than compulsory 
government is advocated ; all lines of trans- 
post and travel,all institutions,all commerce 
manufactures and agriculture, to be under 
the control of the government. The writer 
sagely concedes that this ideal republic can 
not become areal one very speedily. Father 
Time was the guide and teacher in the ten 
** Visions” here transcribed. At the close 
of the tenth night of wandering he declared 
his name and signified his intention of going 
out of the business, so we must be content 
with the revelations of these pages, which 
are probably all that our brief lives will ever 
know of the republic which our great, great, 
great, great grandchildren may enjoy pro- 


vided the dominance of acquisitiveness and 
one or two other organs in the base of the 
brain is radically modified in public phre- 
nology, and “ the survival ofthe fittest,” is 
rigidly enforced by persistent hygienic living 


and adjustable marriage contracts, where 
connubial mistakes can be shifted to—the 
other fellow. 


VoIces OF THE Mornina. By Belle 
Bush. 18mo, pp. 270, cloth. Price. $1. 
Published by J. B Lippincott & Company, 
Phila. 

A hopeful, cheery series of poems, written 
by one whose warm sympathies clothe the 
lines she has written with an odor of roses. 
Perhaps of the many specimens of her work, 
which have a versatility that is striking, the 
— of Song conveys en appreciable idea 
of her capability. To quote a verse: 


‘The Spirit of Song is straying, 
By the beautiful River of Dreams ; 
And. her pinions of thought are playing 
With the rays of the morning beams. 


The shores with the dewdrops are shining, 
Like the star-spangled meadow of night, 

And the “ smiles of the angels” are twining 
Their wreaths in the garden of light.” 


She writes of patriotism, of home, of 
melancholy, of objects in nature’s scenery, of 
life in the world, and of death; and of love 
certainly, because that is a subject no true 

t may avoid. Here is a strain from the 
ong of Eros to the Hours, 


“Tam Love, the Eternal, the Holy and High, 
And I rule over regions afar ; 


With the day-god | look from the blue cur- 

tained s 
And at eve I am seen in a star. 

I breathe in the soft flowing streams, 

I live in the maiden’s dreams. 

And my smiles hang the bow o’er the path 
of the showers, 

And the turtle-dove sings a lay of love,— 

And love is the song of the flowers.” 


Miss Bush writes pretty things, good 
things, healthful, hopeful lines. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. pp. 145,8 vo. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Fords, Howards & 
Hulbert. 

This volume contains a series of eight ser- 
mons which excited wide comment at the 
times of their delivery, and are still objects 
of interest in religious and literary circles. 
In these discourses the distinguished pulpit 
orator arrays his convictions of the relation 
of science to religion, presenting the result 
of many years of thought upon the most 
vexed subject of modern time. He says: 


‘*For myself, while finding no need of 
changing my idea of the Divine personality 
because of new light upon His mode of 
working, I have hailed the evolutionary 
philosophy with joy. Some of the applica- 
tions of its principles to the line of develop- 
ment I have to reject; others, though not 
ene cage in the present state of scientific 

nowledge perhaps not even provable—I 
accept as probable; but the underlying 
truth, as a law of nature (that is, a regular 
method of the divine action), I accept and 


“That great truth—through patient accu- 
mulations of fact, and marvelous intuitions 
of reason, and luminous expositions of 
philosophic relation, by men trained in ob- 
servation, in thinking, and in expression— 
has now become accepted throughout the 
scientific world. Certain _ of it are yet 
in dispute, but substantially it is the doc- 
trine of the scientific world. And that it 
will furnish—nay, is already bringing—to 
the aid of religious truth, as set forth in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ, a new and 
powerful aid, fully in line with other marked 
developments of God’s providence in this 
His world, I fervently believe.” 


In these discourses Mr. Beecher does not 
evince any diminished force of thought or 
power of imagery, in spite of his seventy- 
three years. 


MyrrTiLta Miner. A Memoir. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A little volume, evidently the work of a 
grateful heart that must tell the story of.a 
noble life. From childhood to maternity it 
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was a career of struggle. Handicapped by 
verty and sickness Miss Miner neverthe- 
a bravely made her way forward until she 
uired education and capability of self- 
sesleaonamee, Experience as a teacher in 
the South before the war convinced her of 
the importance of providing for the educa- 
tion of negro girls, and with these convic- 
tions animating her soul she went to Wash- 
ington, and there organized the movement 
that later developed into what is known as 
the Miner Normal School for Colored Girls. 
The enterprise, earnestness and zeal that 
Miss Miner displayed in this excellent work 
are well described by the writer of the 
memoir. She attracted the interest and 
practical co-operation of distinguished men 
and women, among them Horace Mann, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, Joshua R. Giddings, Owen 
Lovejoy and Gerrit Smith; and finally, in 
1863, an Act of Congress was passed incor- 
porating the Institution for educating col- 
ored youth in the District of Columbia, which 
ut the final seal of success upon her labors. 
ot long, however, did Miss Miner survive 
this good fortune, for an accident while rid- 
ing occasioned such injuries that her health 
never strong, was so broken, that she died 
a few months later. The memorial is ap- 
propriate and a fitting study for our young 
men as well as our young women. 


BRYANT AND His FRIENDS: Some rem- 
iniscences of the Knickerbocker writers. 
By James Grant Wilson. Jilustrated with 
steel portraits of Bryant, Paulding, and 
Halleck, and manuscript facsimiles of 

: Bryant, Irving, Dana, Drake, Willis, Poe, 
Bayard Taylor, John Howard Payne, Geo. 
P. Morris, and Alfred B. Street pp-, 16 
mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hurlburt. 


Given a pleasant subject with abundant 
material at command, and a writer who 
wields a facile pen we may expect a taking 
book. This thought has impressed us as, we 

lanced through the neatly printed pages. 
No one who has heard of Cooper, Halleck, 
Percival, Paulding, and other names, sore 
of which are mentioned in the title above 
can turn over twenty pages of the first chap- 
ter without becoming interested. The 
notes on Bryant’s life are interwoven with 
reminiscences of poets, essayists, journal- 
ists, artists and public men of prominence 
forty years ago and we read of them with 
much pleasure, the fluent graceful manner 
of Mr. Wilson, being an undercurrent of 
attraction that unconsciously exercises a 
more than common influence upon us. The 
author says in his preface that it has been 
his ‘‘ peculiar privilege to have enjoyed 
more or less intimacy with all the ‘Old 
Guard’ of American authors mentioned in 
the following pages, excepting only Joseph 

odman Drake, and with most of those in- 
troduced in the concluding chapter on 
Knickerbocker Literature;” so that he had 


himself gathered much material of personal 
interest —letters, poems, facts, incidents, 
etc., now for the first time published. Among 
these is a poem on ‘ Abelard and Eloise 
which is given in fac-simile of Drake’s manu- 
script, and many letters of Halleck’s, show- 
ing the genial grace and quick, literary in- 
stinct of that writer; also letters of Samuel 
Rogers, William Gilmore Simms and other 
noted men. A fine series of letters from the 
elder Dana will be welcome to many readers, 
while the manuscript fac-simile of his ‘*Little 
Beach Bird” which was, he says, ‘‘ copied 
by amore willing than able old hand” (in 
his ninetieth year) is a pathetic souvenir of 
that venerable poet, who, born before 
Bryant (in 1787) survived him about a year, 
dying in 1879. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue PRocEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN IsTI- 
TUTE, Toronto, being a continuation of the 
Canadian Journal of Science, Literature and 
History, the Secretary sends us this pamph- 
let which illustrates a creditable de of 
activity among the members of the Institute. 


Tue Jovrnat or Herepiry. A popular 
Science Quarterly, edited by Mary Weeks 
Burnett, M. D.— This magazine treats of 
subjects of vital importance to society. It 
is deserving support. Edited by a lady hav- 
ing a medical education, its scope will 
doubtless include chiefly those topics which 
concern the health of the body and mind, 
especially in relation to the progress of so- 
ciety. 


Tut INTERNATIONAL STANDARD.—A maga- 
zine devoted to the preservation and per- 
fection of the Anglo-Saxon weights and 
measures, and the discussion and dissemina- 
tion of the wisdom contained in the great 
pyramid of Jeezeh in Egypt.—Publication 
Office, Cleveland, Ohio.— We think that the 
motive for assuring this publication is suf- 
ficiently worthy. The subjects, however, 
that compose the table of contents are not 
such as to attract — reading. We 
think it would be well for the contributors 
to show the utility of the Saxon weights and 
measures by argument and illustration, and 
point their advantage over contesting or in- 
vading systems, notably that of the metric. 
In this way, we-have no doubt, public sym- 
pathy would be enlisted and something like 
support obtained. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN AKADEME, 
edited by Dr. Alexander Wilder, occupies a 
field so near the border of supernaturalism, 
that a high degree of psychological sensi- 
vity is necessary for the apprecaition of its 
matter. A very interesting article, however, 
by the editor appears in the November num- 
ber, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy and Effects 
of the Zoroasters.” In this the writer shows 
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the high moral principles of fundamental 
Zoroasterism and the essence of the ancient 
religion of Persia. 

Courtine Room MaGcazine.—Anew claim- 
ant for the attention of business men, de- 
voted to the interest of commerce, and 

, manufactures, economics, etc. De- 
signed to be a current authority on ss 
room affairs. Price, $2.00 a year. C. W. 
Dacosta, Publisher, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Oaitvies’ Poputar Reapine, No. 24, con- 
tains several complete stories by popular 
authors. Price 30 cents. 


CATECHISM ON ALCOHOL AND ToBacoo, with 
Scripture responsive exercises. 

Primary Temperance Catgouism.—These 
two little publications have been prepared 
by that well-known writer on the didactics 
of temperance, Julia Coleman, and are pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society, 
in the interest of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Price 5 cents. 


Frowers ror Winter Days. — Designs 
of chrysanthemums, white orchids, white 
roses, arran and illustrated by Susie 
Barstow Skelding, authoress of ‘* Flowers 
from Field and Garden,” etc. 


Sprine Brossoms. — Designs of p 
willow, and cat-kins, pansies, orchids, but- 
tercups, ferns, and poems by prominent 
authors. Arranged by the same author. 


MipsumMer Fiowers.—Designs of maple 
leaves, clematis, wild raspberry, meadow 
sweet, berries and fern, with ms by pro- 
minent authors ; some in fac-simile of hand- 
writing. Arranged by the same author, 
Price of each, $1.50. 


F.Lowers From Here AnD THERE.—Poems 
arranged and illustrated by Susie Barstow 
Skelding, comprising the three above named, 
in elegant cloth binding.—The above are 
charmin aes of work by artist and pub- 
lisher. The oral plates are in each case 
charmingly drawn and accurately colored ? 
while the binding itself is in each case a 
striking sample of delicate taste.—We must 
commend the publishers Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen, of New York, for their in- 
defatigable zeal in producing such dainty 
and beautiful representations of floral life. 
The frequent appearance of such produc- 
tions is indicative of public appreciation. 
For the drawing-room table there is scarcely 
anything that can be thought of superior. 


Tue Nationa Temperance ALMANAO 

for 1876. Compiled by J. N. Stearns. 
It gives the latest statistics from the Revenue 
De ment and other sources, contains 
tables of national and State organizations, 
has twenty beautiful engravings, with stories, 
anecdotes, puzzles, etc.—Price 10 cents ; $1 
per dozen. J. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 


Tue Norra American Review for De- 
cember is strong with military history relat- 


ing to the late war, and several topics of pub- 

lic interest are sandwiched in also. the 

— seems to indicate a special fondness 
or reading of the war, judging by the space 

-_ in our periodicals to battles and sol- 
ier biography. 

Lippincorr’s MacGazine for December 
is agreeably literary, containing in its list of 
topics, sketches of Charlotte Bronté’s life in 
Brussels, and Letters and Reminiscences 
of Charles Reade. For next year the pub- 
lishers announce a change of editorial man- 
agement, and a new garment for their mag- 
azine. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


Tre Eciectic MaGazine oF Foreien Lirer- 
ATURE, E. P. Pelton, New York; American 
Art Journal, W. M. Thomas, New York ; 
United States Medical Investigator, Chicago ; 
Christian Thought Bi-monthly,C . F. Deems, 
New York; The Electrical World, New 
York ; St. Nicholas Century Co., New York; 
Notes and Queries, 5. C. & L. M. Gould, 
Manchester, N. H.; Albany Medical An- 
nals, Albany, N. Y.; The Sanitarian, A. N. 
Bell, New York; The Hahnemannian 
Monthly, P. Dudley, Philadelphia ; Cincin- 
nati Medical News, J. A. Thacker, Cincin- 
nati; Our Little Men and Women, D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston ; Le Progrés Medicale, 
Bourneville editor, Paris, France; The Il- 
lustrated Catholic American, New York; 
The Theosophist, H. P. Blavatsky, Madras, 
India, appears in new form; the New York 
School Journal, A. M. Kellogg, New York; 
Industrial America, New York; The 
=~ Rural, Chicago; Queries, Buffalo, 


TreasvrE Trove aND Pupii’s CompPan- 
1on for December appears with a tasteful ex- 
ecuted cover. There are good things in this 
magazine for the children. In the selection 
of poems, however, the critical taste-of the 
editor is not evidenced. Several new feat- 
ures of interest to young students are intro- 
duced into this fresh vclume. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Drawine in CHarcoaL AND Crayon for the 
use of students and schools. By Frank 
Fowler. Heliotype studies. Price, $2.50. 


Om Parting; a hand-book for students. 
and schools. Price, $1.50. 

Bap Drarys anp How TO Test THEM, with 
notes on Ventilation. Price $1.40, cloth. 

Quaprureps. Zoology for Boys. By 
Mayne Reid. Illustrated. Price 80 cents. 

ScrentIFIc CULTURE AND OTHER Essays. Jo- 
siah Parson Cook, L.L. D.. Price $1. 


Way we Beuieve toe Biss. By J. P. T. 
Ingraham, Price 60 cents. 

Use or THE Microscore 1x CLINICAL AND 
PatrHotoeioaL Examinations. By Dr. 
Carl Friedlender, of Berlin. Price $1.50. 

Boy TRAVELERS IN ARABIA. By David Wise. 

Price, 90 cents. 





